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TO MY WISHING-CAP. 


1. 
Wisuine-cap, Wishing-cap, I would be 
Far away, far away over the sea, 
Where the red birch roots 
Down the ribbed rock shoots, 
In Donegal the brave, 
And white-sail d skiffs 
Speckle the cliffs, 
And the gannet drinks the wave. 


Il. 
Wishing-cap, Wishing-cap, I would lie 
On a Wicklow hill, and stare the sky, 
Or count the human atoms that pass 
The thread-like road through Glenmacnass, 
Where once the clans of O’Byrne were; 
Or talk to the breeze 
Under sycamore trees, 
In Glenart’s forests fair. 


Ill. 
Wishing-cap, Wishing-cap, let us away 
To walk in the cloisters, at close of day, 
Once trod by friars of order gray, 
In Norman Selskar’s renowned abbaye, 
And Carmen’s ancient town; 
For I would kneel at my mother’s grave, 
Where the plumy churchyard elms wave, 
And the old war-walls look down. 
D’Arcy McGee. 


THE CELTS. 


Lona, long ago, beyond the misty space 
Of twice a thousand years, 

In Erin old, there dwelt a mighty race, 
Taller than Roman spears; 

Like oaks and towers, they had a giant grace, 
Were fleet as deers; 

With winds and waves they made their ’biding- 


place, 
These Western shepherd-seers. 


Great were their deeds, their passions, and their 
sports; 
With clay and stone 
They piled on strath and shore those mystic forts 
Not yet o’erthrown; 
On cairn-crown’d hills they held their council- 
courts : 
While youths alone, 
With giant-dogs, explored the elk resorts, 
And brought them down. 


Of these was Finn, the father of the bard 
Whose ancient song 

Over the clamour of all change is heard, 
Sweet-voiced and strong. 

Finn once o’ertook Granu, the golden-hair’d, 
The fleet and young; 

From her the lovely, and from him the fear’d, 
The primal poet sprung. 
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Ossian! two thousand years of mist and change 
Surround thy name — 

Thy Fenian heroes now no longer range 
The hills of fame. 

The very names of Finn and Gaul sound strange, 
Yet thine the same,— 

By miscall’d lake and desecrated grange — 
Remains, and shall remain! 


The Druid’s altar and the Druid’s creed 
We scarce can trace, 

There is not left an undisputed deed 
Of all your race, 

Save your majestic song, which hath their speed, 
And strength and grace; 

In the sole song they live, and love, and bleed ,— 
It bears them on through space. 


Oh, inspired giant! shall we e’er behold 
In our own time 
One fit to speak your spirit on the wold 
Or seize your rhyme? 
One pupil of the past, as mighty-soul’d 
As in the prime, 
Were the fond, fair, and beautiful and bold,— 
They, of your song sublime! 
D’Arcy McGee. 


From The Christmas Locket. 
EAR-RINGS. 


BY D. W. 


From either pearly ear, yestere’en, 
My love a jewelled lantern hung; 
And all night long, within my dream 
The happy omen shone and swung. 
For thus the glow-worm sets her light 
To mark a tryst within the grove; 
And, answering to her signal bright, 
My heart revealed its timid love. 


And from her ears, more rosy fair 
This morn, two golden ladders swing: 
And gayly up each shining stair, 
In troops my happy fancies spring. 
O’er snowy perils of her neck, 
In blissful doubt they hang, or rise 
Swift to the blossoms of her cheek, 
And starry heaven of her eyes. 


SLEEP. 
Seep, the sole angel left of all below, 
O’er the lulled city sheds the ambrosial 
wreaths 
Wet with the dews of Eden; bliss and woe 
Are equals, and the humblest slave that 
breathes 
Under the shelter of these healing wings 
Reigns half his life, in realms too fair for kings, 
Lord Lytton’s King Arthur. 
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From The Westminster Review. |jton. Yet they, or at least Virginia, were 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.* so far identified with literature when Spen- 


Many circumstances concur to make the | 8¢T» in the dedication to his great work, 
exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers the first | 24med his sovereign as Queen of the proud 
fact of importance in the history of Amer- | American colony. Their descendants, like- 
ica — in its literary as well as in its polit- | Wis, who were contemporary with Dryden, 
cal and ecclesiastical history. The Fathers | Addison, and De Foe, had their sympathy 
were a branch of that great schism which ; Strengthened when an occasional vessel 
counted Pym, Hampden, and Cromwell brought the poem or the essay from the 
among its chiefs, and the tendency of old country; but they were nevertheless 
which was to determine new limits to gov- the ancestors of those who scouted Gren- 


ernment and religion; and to place of ieaat keane wy —— and 
ed at Lexington and Concord. 


what was considered a surer basis the lib- 7 
erties of a great empire. History testifies | Thus the early Republicans were pecu- 


to the manner in which these designs were jia!ly situated. They had created a de- 
accomplished. The zeal and soul-rooted | ™0CTacy ; but their associations still clung 
opinion which drove Charles I. to the block |t© the old country, with its aristocratic 
were not widely different from the zeal | S°VerTnment and remnants of feudalism. 
and enterprise which founded New Eng-; They felt their common heritage in Shaks- 
land. Enthusiasts like Sir Harry Vane | Pe@re and Milton. They recognized new 
might indulge dreams of an ideal republic ;|§ta’s_ of song whenever any appeared in 
but the men who sailed in the Mayflower | the firmament. They knew at the same - 
experienced greater satisfaction and fore- | time that all political connexion was sev- 
saw grander results in working out their |¢Ted: but they were aware, too, that 
feasible plan of a new nation. They were | America and England possessed a common 
nonconformists not only in religion, but |/anguage—a language destined in after- 
in politics; and if they and their descend- | days to link them together inseparably in 
ants long remained loyal to the parent | intellectual pursuits, yet to render more 
country, their very origin indicated that | bitter any disputes and feuds between 
this feeling could not be permanent. Iso-|them. Time had altered several relation- 
lated from the land of their forefathers,— | Ships, but not that of speech; and their 
thrown upon an uncultivated country, with | minds and conversation were improved by 
the determination to build homes for them- | the instructive intercourse. 

selves “free as the wind which bloweth| When the Mayflower weighed anchor 
where it listeth,”— alive to the essential | Bacon was yet alive, Shakspeare had been 
requirements of frugality and discipline,— only four years dead, and Milton was in 
unshackled by any prejudices save those his twelfth year; ere the banner of Inde- 
which with their former haunts they strove pendence was unfurled in America, philos- 
to forget,— they were*certainly qualified ophy, the drama, poetry and prose had 


to inaugurate a new order of things. Their | Passed through many forms. The year in 
proclivity was, of course, towards de- which Congress declared the colonies free 


mocracy. saw the last of Hume and Adam Smith; 


But, indeed, for a century and a half sub-|@2d these names suggest to every mind 
sequent to the landing of the pilgrims on | V@8t progress in two directions — history 
Plymouth Rock, there is nothing very in- had taken another shape, and political 
teresting or suggestive in a historic or lit-| economy had come into being. What the 
erary point of view. The colonists were | Colonists were occupied with meanwhile it 
but hewers of wood and drawers of water |i8 not difficult to guess. Viewing every 
They were but gathering together the ma- | ¢vent in the light of a great ordinance, and 
terials for an erection the corner-stone of | Prayerfully ascribing glory to God for even 


which was to be laid by George Washing- | the slightest manifestation of providential 
favour in their every-day labours,—es- 


* The American Annual Cyclopedia. Vols. I. to teeming themselves a chosen and peculiar 
VII. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1862-69, |band, destined to work out some grand 
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scheme of regenerate happiness and en- 
larged faith,— knowing in their puritanic 
hearts no cankering fear of men and no ig- 
noble obeisance to mere worldly dignities, 
but rather facing with a terrible earnestness 
and trust the presence and decrees of the 
Almighty,— they threw aside all humiliat- 
ing notions of inequality, all thoughts of 
worldly splendour and pomp, and resolved, 
guided by the rays of Divine truth, to cut 
out a path for themselves, and establish a 
nation whose chief articles of faith should 
be trustfulness in each other, and, at the 
outset, all freedom and independence com- 
patible alike with individual effort and the 
safety and advancement of the community. 
This was their unspoken but stern resolve. 
For many years they closely adhered to 
it. Their natural sympathy for England 
was not, however, clouded or extinguished 
thereby, although they craved for unfet- 
tered and untraditional modes of thought 
and action. But they were still in the 
bondage of old world beliefs and tenden- 
cies. The yoke was easy, yet it bore all 
the same on their fresh and brilliant aspir- 
ations. When it was removed it may in- 
deed be questioned whether good or gain 
accrued. In the beginning the prospect 
was hopeful, in the end the retrospect is 
not altogether reassuring. The standard 
was high and noble. Work was the be-all 
and the end-all of their early existence. 
They had to build houses, discuss munici- 
pal laws, and frame clauses amending a 
constitution. Hence they had small leis- 
ure to cultivate literature. Indeed, the 
science of determining what to do first, or 
what was most immediately practicable, 
and the art of living, absorbed their de- 
voted attention. Books were not at that 
_ early stage in high favour. The pilgrims 

had, in sooth, come forth out of Egypt de- 
spising the bookmakers and the actors, 
with a feeling which made the Histriomas- 
tiz their protest against the latter. They 
had a preconceived distrust of arts which 
seemed seductive, vain, and unprofitable ; 
they felt that One Book was sufficient to 
their purpose; they exorcised the devil 
and sought the grace of God, trusting in 
honest work and simple faith. Notwith- 
standing, there was a characteristic lit- 
erary outcome of all this spirit and 
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hardihood. What it was remains to be 
seen. 

In the jostle and pressure of business, 
and in the race for political distinction, 
little time is left for the calm pursuits of 
literature. If Liverpool had her Roscoe, 
the fact is to be wondered at rather than 
expected in repetition. As arule trade is 
hurtful to thought, and to the expression 
of thought. Comparatively few books are 
produced where it bears absolute sway, 
and these are not desiderated. This fact 
may lead to the anticipation in America 
of many feeble literary works, composed 
for the nonce, displaying the blemishes of 
haste and negligence, and devoid of polish 
and completeness. Works of this charac- 
ter are the sign-manuals of democracy. 
They betray a lazy unconcern, and are 
marred by a disguised indifference to pro- 
priety. They are sincere even to temerity, 
and boastful in their insipidity. This is 
true in the main of the literary wares or 
products of young democracies, but least 
of all of America. And why, is not far to 
see. The unconquerable clinging to the 
old home, and the influences already noted, 
sufficiently account for the exception. 
America retains a love for Shakspeare 
and Burns, and is still partially animated 
by the antiquity and nationality they in- 
spire. The American kings of thought 
were crowned in Britain. 

What we have said so far is borne out 
by the turn literary affairs have taken 
across the Atlantic. Everything there 
works in the same sort of practical groove. 
Literature is not exempt. From the first 
it has beenso. The earliest things printed, 
about two centuries and a quarter since, 
were the Freeman’s Oath, an Almanack, 
and the Psalms redone into metre. Noth- 
ing could more variously and significantly 
afford a clue to the original purpose the 
colonists set before them, and the uniform 
determination which inspired them to car- 
ry it out. Following these points there is 
little, if anything, for at least a century 
meriting praise, and nothing on which we 
purpose at present to dwell. 

Tbe instinctive dread of indolence 
joined to an indifference, amounting here 
and there to repugnance, for general and 
polite literature, which they took no pains 
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to conceal, amply demonstrated that small 
encouragement would be extended to lit- 
erary enterprise. There was no wreath 
for the historian, no laurel for the poet. 
The ease that follows successful labour 
had been earned and had come, but it was 
ease neither dignified nor learned. By- 
and-by, however, even this welcome and 
honorable leisure was found. And as one 
cannot silence the songs of birds or re- 
verse the river’s course, writers of prose 
and verse appeared. Although uncom- 
monly feeble, they were an acquisition. 
They made astart. After all, and for a 
long time, it was an evil, and the evil in- 
creased. The Americans were assuredly 
hurrying to get rich, and few could blame 
them ; but in hastening to produce a liter- 
ature, they signally defeated the desired 
end. A constitutional speciality of “raw 
haste” arising from the state of society, 
gave as its result a sort of half-excellence. 
In general this is indisputable. One of the 
brightest exceptions to this haste and half- 
performance was Washington Allston, with 
whose romantic history all are so familiar. 

Yet, withal, there was no distinctive na- 
tionality. The authors, to a man, were 
slavish copyists. As they acted in pos- 
sessing themselves of their territory, so 
they acted in establishing a literature. 
They had overrun, not settled on, the 
land ; they now took a sciolistic cut across 
Europe, picking up scraps here and there, 
and piecing and furbushing them together. 
There was something comically impressive 
in the proposal to re-christen America, the 
northern part of it. Freden was to be 
the name of the United States, marking 
them out as a separate part of the conti- 
nent, and in its derivative epithet announc- 
ing the splendid fact of a Fredonian na- 
tionality. Butthis was before the Monroe 
doctrine had any weight. 

The graver error couched in this pro- 
nosal was that of supposing nationalities 
ready made, or to be made toorder. They 
are not in the nature of manufactured ar- 
ticles av ull. Mere accident of locality is 
no proof of what is called a nationality ; 
the cause of this is to be found in the 
heart and speech, and the reason of it to 
be traced to a kind of co-operative in- 
stinct which underlies every mental move- 
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ment. It is, notwithstanding, indubitable 
that simple attachment to a country fires 
the blood, and has often been fruitful in 
momentous results. The reflection of the 
pristine habits of the Indians and the pri- 
meval forest .does net, properly speaking, 
display any remarkable nationality ; yet it 
serves to distinguish in a notable degree 
much of the literature of the New World 
from that of the Old World. The prairie 
and the backwoods are peculiar. The le- 
gends of the aborigines of America carry 
us away from Europe, although we seem 
to have been delighted or terrified with 
something akin to them nearer home. The 
stern mythology of the frozen north — the 
luxuriant imagery of the balmy south — 
the brownies and bogles of Scotland — the 
banshees and clauricans of Ireland — the 
plumed knights of the Arthurian cycle, and 
the Merlin of Maridunum —the rural 
scenes in the “Gentle Shepherd,” the love 
songs of Moore, and the life-pictures in 
Crabbe’s poems—are not more peculiar 
and indigenous than are the Indian tradi- 
tions and superstitions of America. The 
North American savages really play no un- 
important part in the New World litera- 
ture. They have their whoops and yells, 
their war-paint and feathers, stereotyped 
and photographed both in poetry and prose 
—in Hiawatha as well as in Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels. 

All agree that as mere readers the Amer- 
icans are unequalled by any other people 
in the world. They support literature, if 
they cannot create it. They thirst for 
knowledge ; but, like the Jewish wanderers 
of old, they require a Moses to strike the 
rock from which flows “the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” Even when they construct 
a work of their own, the model may be 
found in Europe. They are often vigorous, 
but seldom original. Their strength is the 
strength of a trained athlete, rather than 
of a David who slays his Goliath. Ameri- 
can literature is therefore, we repeat, char- 
acteristically imitative. Readers of Chau- 
cer and Shakspeare, and indeed of our 
earlier and better literature, are backward 
to denounce or disparage imitation; but 
the authors of the Canterbury Tales, of 
Hamlet and Othello, are far above the reach 
of cavil or impeachment on this ground. 
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The influen::e of the German upon Eng- 
lish poetry, if less distinctive and pernicious 
than upon English prose, is yet quite per- 
ceptible. Not less evident is this influence 
on Transatlantic poetry. The youthful 
minds of the country have been carried 
away by the thoughtful calmness and Teu- 
tonic splendour of Goethe, Schiller, and 
Richter, and the consequence is that much 
of the philosophy and sentimentalism which 
jthey have imbibed has left an ineffaceable 
mark on their works. Indeed, in mere 
translations from the Germans the Ameri- 
cans surpass the English. But various cul- 
ture is the normal state of the higher in- 
telligent class of Americans. Even the 
ladies shame our smatterers into silence. 
When one hears of American ladies travel- 
ling over Europe and speaking the language 
of every country; exchanging opinions in 
Latin with the priests of the Vatican, quot- 
ing Greek epigrams to cap a French esti- 
mate of manners, criticising with niceness 
and technical phrase sculpture in Rome and 

aintings in the Louvre, debating the feas- 
ibility of the Suez canal scheme, and ven- 
turing a comparison of forms of govern- 
ment,—one is reminded of the days of 
* Elizabeth and the scholarly Lady Jane 

Grey, of our present bright bevy of highly 
cultivated women, and the perils and = = 
ures which commingle with so much pro- 
nounced ability. otwithstanding this 
national tendency, we do not think the 
Americans favour a Germanized poetry. 
Yet this influence is easily detected, and is 
perhaps specifically greater in Emerson’s 
ang than in that of his contemporaries. 

ut Emerson’s lines want flow, and the 
thought is too much welded together to 
allow of the freedom essential to verse. 
There is a mystic abstruseness about his 
poems, marring their harmony; for the in- 
terblending of philosophy and poetry is far 
from successfully managed. But of the 
leading poets we shall have something to 
say by and by. 

There is another agency at work, and 
with like detriment. The Americans are 
over-contented with the “living present,” 
and seek an immediate reward. eir his- 
tory has too often the look of a national 
diary of what is done and to be done. 
Enough for the day is the reputation, good 
or | of the book, and it is this seeming 
article of callous faith which leads one to 
believe and assert that American literature 
generally does not wear a long attractive- 
ness. Nevertheless there is no lack of 
ambitious scribblers. Cacoéthes scribendi is 
an epidemic. Each individual proser and 
versifier is audaciously conceited enough to 
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consecrate to himself what was satirically 
written by Juvenal of one whom small au- 
thors might envy — 


** Ipse facit versus, atque uni cedit Homero 
Propter mille annos.’’ 


Voluminousness is indeed a striking char- 
acteristic; and this in some measure ac- 
counts for the deficiency in tone and the 
prevalent mediocrity. No people can ever 
hope to attain eminence in letters without 
more careful and artistic circumspection 
and a thoroughly sincere recognition of the 
graces of composition. Indeed, so far as 
language goes, we have no reason now to 
be proud of the changes introduced by 
Americans into the English vernacular. 
After all, it might have been as well if the 
project of the madly ingenious Mr. Thorn- 
ton (who flourished half a century ago) had 
met with favour. His scheme had at least 
the merit of consistent novelty. It was lit- 
erally of the to —— sort. He pro- 
—— by way of distinction between the 
anguage of the old and new countries, that 
the e should be inverted and the i under- 
dotted; and by way of more variety he 
proposed the introduction of a few original 
signs of the nature of those to be found in 
a schoolboy’s first copy-book. Mr. Thorn- 
ton was an M.D., and although for his 
happy design he received the reward due 
to an inventor in the form of the Magel- 
lanic medal conferred by some “ philoso- 
phical society,” the authorities would not 
allow him to doctor the language. But 
this successive writers have done for them- 
selves; and we now find, especially in the 
newspapers, the language in an unsettled 
and unwholesome condition. We hear fre- 
quently of distinguished men being “inter- 
viewed,” and the other day we read that 
President Grant had just “excurted” from 
Washington. Even tradesmen suffer from 
the infection. In advertisements a “Tre- 
mendous Come Down ” seemingly refers to 
a bankruptcy; but no — it really means an 
abatement of prices. Again, “Going with 
a Rush!” is equal to selling rapidly. In- 
stances of the kind might be multiplied, 
but these are among the most recent. Cer- 
tainly this is one way of striving to become 
thoroughly national. 

If the haste to create a literature is par- 
donable, the haste to get rid of the pure 
English language is altogether censurable. 
That which has been ennobled by mighty 
genius need not be discarded or (what is 
far worse) ravished by petty scribblers 
and penny-a-liners. Happily, the favourite 
authors are free from this taint. In some 
of them there is no trace of it whatever, 
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in others there is an obvious effort to avoid 
it. Their thought and imagination may 
not be deep and powerful, but their style 
and phraseology are pure. aches and im- 
maturity are no rare symptoms of the 
hurry they are in to become famous. 
before observed, this is their most damag- 
ing failing. How the attempt has been 
made to “raise” a literature we will per- 
mit one of themselves to explain. “Mean- 
while,” an American critic writes, “we 
were busy growing a literature. We wa- 
tered so freely, and sheltered so carefully, 
as to make a soil too damp and shaded for 
anything but mushrooms; wondered a 
little why no oaks came up, and ended by 
voting the mushroom an oak—an Ameri- 
can variety.” No English critic would 
have spoken with so much boldness. For, 
after all, there are many oaks, although 
they might be finer and grander. The re- 
cent progress of literature will best be 
shown by reviewing briefly the number 
and kind of works produced during the 
last seven or eight years. 

Beginning with the year 1861, we find 
only six novels (strictly), and but five 
volumes of poetry from the pens of native 
authors. This deficiency is however partly 
attributable to the subsidence of interest 
taken in general literature on the outbreak 
of the war, and partly to the craving for 
books of the hour. Everything touching 
the fraticidal struggle was bought and de- 
voured with avidity. Thus of the com- 

aratively small number of works printed 
in the year, 450 referred to the war; more 
tan one half of those were essays, ser- 
mons, and addresses on the absorbing 
theme, and sixty were treatises on military 
science. Next year the same class of 
works were in greater demand, and maga- 
zines were started for the satisfaction and 
delectation (for in magazine writing 
Americans excel) of those who had ceased 
for the time to patronize heavier and 
more lengthy works. In addition, an im- 
portant work—a library in itself— was 
completed. This was the New American 
Cyclopedia in sixteen volumes, the largest 
work ever produced in thecountry. To it 
there were 375 contributors, whose labours 
extended over six years. But poetry still 
lagged behind. In what was published 
there was little merit, and this little must 
be spread over three volumes. Novels 
were not more promising. There were 
more of them, thirty-four, but few of them 
would deserve notice in a third-rate re- 
view. There were, however, over one 
hundred other novels (“reprints”), princi- 


pally English. 
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Eighteen hundred and sixty-three saw a 
new state of things. War taxation bore 
heavily on all, and printers and publishers 
were not exceptionally treated. Their 
workmen had been drained into the army, 


As|and labour had become both scarce and 


costly. Add to this the fact that the 
price of paper was doubled, and it will be 
easy to conceive utter stagnation following 
the lingering and infrequent argue gone 
of the previous two years. But not so. 
The rod had blossomed. There was every- 
where evidences of unusual activity. As 
if to defy prognostications and to mock 
increased imposts, authors and publishers 
conspired to make this the golden year of 
production, the annus mirabilis in the lite- 
rary history of America. The effect of 
the war had now been felt, and to some 
extent realized, and doubtless this gave 
an impetus to the publishing movement. 
Well, then, 2050 distinct works, of which 
indeed one-fifth were for the young, were 
issued. Another fifth only were “re- 
prints,” the best being original American 
works. Poems old and new, made up 
three dozen volumes, and the novels num- 
bered less than one hundred. Of those 
but few may be said to have survived the 
war. This was certainly a full harvest, 
but it was not a truly good one. It was 
another of the premature sort, yielding 
little ripe enough to be garnered for many 
years. And although we do not and could 
not expect numerous masterpieces every 
year, in this sudden eruption of ability, 
something far above the common was rea- 
sonably to be hoped for and expected. 
There is less chance of an immortal poet 
om once in a decade than there is 
of the aloe blooming every season. Yet, 
when a people rises to the height of the 
great argument of war, it may be pre- 
sumed capable of extraordinary effort and 
of marvellous achievements. The heart 
of America was indeed deeply stirred; 
society was mightily swayed by a terrible 
passion. Everywhere there was supreme 
excitation. Within there was no stillness, 
and none without. Restlessness, anxiety, 
hope, fear, dismay, tumult spread over 
the land. There was no peace, no calm, 
no gladness. All told of a cruel sad war. 
Those near contemplated it mournfully, 
those afar watched it with pain and the 
anguish of despair. Ere now amid such a 
spectacle of terror, bravery, and e, 
when the tread of armed men shook the 
earth and the din of battle rent the air, 
there have not been wanting poets to 
celebrate the glories of the triumphant 
host and the valour of the vanquished. 
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No such minstrel appeared in America. 
Even the fire of Tyrteus might have been 
quenched and his spirit awed “by the sick- 
ening onslaughts between fathers, sons, 
and brothers. It was a civil war of the 
direst kind, and a war too in every respect 
unexampled in modern times. Milton, 
Taylor, and Butler, among others, re- 
deemed the troublous age which witnessed 
our civil wars; America had not before 
her bath of blood and has not now any to 
rank with them. Yet the time is coming 
when the effects of this war will be glor- 
iously manifested in the literature of that 
country; for no nation can pass through 
such an ordeal without attracting fresh ac- 
cessions of strength, and among her poets 
and intellectual sons scattering the fulness 
of a new power intensified into inspiration. 

To continue our estimate of the books. 
In 1864 the price of work was advanced 
a 100 per cent. Yet the number of 
books published amounted to 2028, of 
which the simple reprints and republished 
foreign books were 434. In 1865, a year 
singularly prolific of works relating to the 
war, there were 1802 (276 reprints) pub- 
lished. In 1866, the number was one hun- 
dred more, and history and biography 
maintained their high place. In 1867, there 
were 2110 works, being more than in the 
big year already referred to. Yet withal, 
among native authors there were not half 
a dozen genuine successes. Other causes 
account for the wondrous fertility. Eng- 
lish “reprints” were in extraordinary 
demand. For instance, “ Dickens” was 
issued about the same date by four lead- 
ing publishers, and this “in an entire 
series of novels (nineteen distinct works) 
in thirty-one different editions.” The 
Waverley novels were also similarly issued 
by three publishing houses. The sale 
of books was no less notable. Of Dr. 
Holland’s “Kathrina,” we are assured, 
35,000 copies were sold in four months; 
and the “Life of the Prince Consort” 
passed rapidly through several editions. 
Again, in 1868, the largest number of all 
was issued, namely, 2208. Yet the whole 
of the works by American authors was 
less than ever, “ reprints” being preferred. 
What native produce found a market did so 
for the most part at the author’s own risk. 
One fact more may be set down. While 
in 1861 there were of poems five, novels 
half a dozen and works on military science 
sixty; in 1868 there were only five on 
military science, 100 novels, and more new 
poems than ever. But it is now time to 
see what all this accumulation of letter- 
press really means. 
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Books are not necessarily literature. 
They are certainly the materials out of 
which a literature is formed, but nothing 
else. Many of them are not worth the 
cloth or full calf in which they are bound. 
These are as worthless as defaced type, 
and as ephemeral as handbills. To speak, 
then, of American literature, or any other, 
is not to speak of the mere multiplicity of 
writers and books. Indeed there is no 
true or acceptable theory anent the diffi- 
culty save the theory of selection. It is 
so in this case. Canon of criticism after 
canon of criticism has been exploded, yet 
our common sense and selective instinct 
remain to teach and restrain us. And 
after all, the grand object of criticism is 
that without fear, favour, or deceit we may 
pick out from the varied herd the few 
notable works which may with fairness 
and applause enter the hallowed precincts 
of literature; and may relegate to the 
limbo of abortions and nonentities the 
tawdry versifications and the idly misera- 
ble prosings of the conceited and temera- 
rious. As a rule, this object is fully at- 
tained. Nevertheless, many works wholly 
destitute of merit secure a transitory 
place, and for a season darken the door- 
way to fame. They neither belong to 
the unrecognized trash nor to literature 
proper. They announce the fact which 
induces us to draw a line between ephem- 
eral and permanent literature. They con- 
stitute the vagabond branch of the great 
system. They 


‘* Sport for a day, and perish in a night, 
The foam upon the waters not so light.”’ 


After the lapse of a few years, when we 
take a survey of literature, their place (for 
it is a casual ward) is filled by other 
tramps of the same order. 

But it must not be concluded from this 
that a short-lived book is essentially a 
poor one. Not at all. In reading there 
are, as in everything else, changes of fash- 
ion. What pleases now may fail to please 
next month, and what is now sought for 
may a year hence be obsolete. Yet the 
same rule holds good in every instance. 
To meet or to lead the fashion many 
things are produced which are put to no 
use, and do not deserve to be. They are too 
tawdry, and flimsy, or otherwise unsuita- 
ble, and they are discarded at once. They 
cannot be said to belong to the fashions 
any more than the “ Halfpenny Journal” 
and the Derby “ Correct Card” belong to 
English literature. What hits the fleeting 
fancy is otherwise considered. Season- 
ableness is in itself a recommendation. It 
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attaches works of the class (mostly novels) 


temporarily and partially, as we have sug- 


And of such 


gested, to literature proper. 
Some of them, 


works there is ever a glut. 


however, have qualities of solidity and per- 


manence which render them superior to 
the rest, and therefore more enduring, and 
they become stock products rather than 
the objects of whimsical likings and de- 
sires. 

This may seem a hard material view, but 
it is the true one. We cannot afford, and 
ought not, to countenance the impostors 
whose mistaken aspirations are their pass- 
ports, and of whose excellence we have had 
no token. And indealing with a compara- 
tively new literature,— the growth of re- 
cent times, we must tread the field with- 
out shrinking, and separate the wheat from 
the tares,— not recklessly nor meaningless- 
ly, however ; for weeds are oftentimes the 
sign of wondrous fertility of soil out of 
which spring the finest crops ; and it would 
be aught but wisdom to diminish the 
strength of the needful in the hazardous 
attempt to eradicate the useless. Inquiry 
will, therefore, naturally direct itself to the 
question of the comparative worth or worth- 
lessness of any or all. In this way the truth 
will be discovered, and the real wealth and 
consequent power of the literature will be 
made manifest. The criterion is clearly 
neither a hard nor a high one. Yet the 
decision come to after anxious and scrupu- 
lous investigation and reflection may 
nevertheless be unfavourable. In the 

resent case it is not quite this, but it 
eans this way. 

There is not a score of names in Amer- 
ican literature that may be placed in the 
front rank among poets, historians, and 
novelists ; and there is not one to vie with 
the leading names in the Old World. To 
some extent we have already accounted 
for this. And, further, by critics of any 
worth or position in the United States it is 
freely admitted. True, Mr. Jefferson once 
said that it would be time enough to 
expect a Homer, a Virgil, a Voltaire, and 
a Shakspeare, when America rivalled in 
length of existence the nations that pro- 
duced these celebrities. It may be confi- 
dently doubted whether the comparative 
ages of nations have anything to do with 
the birth of pre-eminent genius, and it may 
certainly be asserted that, whether or not, 
America is not affected thereby. Her case 
is singular. America, from the early set- 
tlement, has existed two centuries and a 
half. This period has been one of striking 
advancement in arts, science, and _liter- 
ature. Events have marched past in double 
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quick time. Modern acquirements have 
stimulated zeal and engendered ambition 
and perseverance. There has been no 
| want of scope, and no lack of means. Al- 
‘most within this period the acme of Brit- 
ain’s greatness in literature, art, science, 
| government, and yeneral national prosper- 
jity, has been reached. And her resplend- 
lent prestige a century ago was shared by 
{the American colonies. Again, the glory 
‘of Italian literature shone forth on an 
earlier day it is true, but the golden ages 
of both French and German literature fol- 
lowed the dawn of a new world in the 
| Northern States. Moreover, the state of 
the language in the several instances must 
be taken into account. And on this 
ground Mr. Jefferson’s remark is peculiar- 
ly unhappy. For example take Chaucer,— 
a name and power he does not cite. When 
he wrote, the English language was ina 
transition stage; and, indeed, to him we 
may well ascribe much of its flexibility, 
vigour, and beauty. He lived in early 
times, but his genius was strong on the 
wing. We call him the “ father of poets” 
and the “morning star of song,” yet 
neither his inspired descendants and lin- 
eage, nor the constellations of song that 
have succeeded, have surpassed him in 
power, in grandeur, and in brilliance of 
renown. He is still worthy to receive 
the greenest laurels bestowed on the chief 
of poets. Yet he was, comparatively speak- 
ing, earlier in point of time in the English 
nation than Bryant or Longfellow was in 
America. Further, Chaucer was (what, 
with barely an exception, no American 
poet has been) distinctively national and 
unmistakably original. But indeed it 
would be idle to comment more on Mr. 
Jefferson’s ill-considered opinion. History 
offers no data on which we can hope to 
establish such a theory as he propounds. 
There is no uniform law of progress in lit- 
erature. At one time a nation may ad- 
vance with all the splendour of success, at 
another time as suddenly recede with all 
the disaster of defeat. To say that Amer- 
ica has not at present a poet of the highest 
order is not to say or toinfer that three 
centuries hence she is sure to possess one. 
Barrow’s maudlin epic was a poor start, 
and it spread a bad distemper. Trum- 
bull’s “ Progress of Dullness ” had the sug- 
gestiveness of its title to carry it through, 
and Dwight’s “Conquest of Canaan” was 
as dreary and not so peculiarly attractive 
as “The Four Elements ” and “The Four 
Ages of Man,” so quaintly descanted on in 
verse by Anne Bradstreet, the first poet- 
ess. Let us hope, however, that Mr. Jeffer- 
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son may be right after all, that the hour 
and the poet will come. 

The Americans have so far failed to at- 
tain their share of eminence in letters. 
They set out on the wrong path, but they 
may now be said to be on the fair way to 
the goal. We have seen that in one direc- 
tion they are far advanced,— indeed, seem 
to outstrip nearly every other nation. Ed- 
ucational and scientific works come in 
shoals from their printing press. Natural 
science has certainly the advantage over 
mental science, and this cannot occasion 
surprise. But knowledge of every kind 
and degree is prized for its own sake, and 
is spread over the land like fertilizing 
waters. The distinction De Quincey origi- 
nated regarding literature has a close ap- 

lication to any criticism on American 
iterature. There is a literature of power 
and a literature of knowledge. And in this 
latter sort the Americans excel. In the 
highest sense knowledge is their means 
andend. Their vocations essentially claim 
technical learning. and instruction. Their 
kind of genius finds itself most at home in 
. providing for such a want. On this head 
there is little to regret and less to desire. 
It is otherwise with their literature of 
= if the term is strictly applicable. 
eir power is of the feeblest character. 
It may elevate the mind, but it does little 
to strengthen it. Neither philosophy nor 
oetry has reached the altitude that pecu- 
arly belongs to them. They are faint 
and literally weary. They may constitute 
in time, but do not now, a true literature 
of power. 

For of the dearth of good poetry we may 
still complain. Of late years certainly 
there has been some improvement, but it 
has been slight and not at all significant. 
No great name has won its way to atten- 
tion and popularity. No fresh augury of 
coming power has been discerned. Rath- 
er have there been signs of decadence. 
Volumes have multiplied, it is true. As- 
sertion following assertion has been made 
in praise of the continuous and brilliant 
triumphs of the American muse. In all this 
there has been a tincture of “spread-ea- 
gleism.” Any muse at present worthy of 
the name comes wrapped in a second edi- 
tion. The American muse has apparently 
eaten of the insane root which takes the 
imagination prisoner; for there is some- 
thing so stilted and mechanical about her 
recent flights, that one almost believes the 
poet now labours at a lyric or an epic on 
the same principle that one constructs a 
telestich. But to the plea of “good 
enough” we demur not. Poets may be 
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good without being great. ° They may be 
more remarkable for few faults than for 
many beauties. That a nation may be 
proud of them is quite another thing. 

Novels do not fare better. They are 
numerous but weak. In this they bear a 
family likeness to the bulk of their Eng- 
lish competitors. Any works of fiction 
really popular are mildly called “re- 
prints ;” they are English, French, or Ger- 
man, that obtain the favour of American 
citizenship without asking or waiting for 
it. 

Biographies are extraordinarily plenti- 
ful. They stimulate an appetite which 
they cannot easily satisfy. And for this 
the reason is not far off. Where nearly 
all aspire, many want to learn how to take 
the proper road to success. This, biogra- 
phy usually teaches. It raises hope, 
cheers the despondent, and flatters the 
vain. These qualities indicate, if they do 
not fully denote, its immense value. How 
exceeding great, then, must be the attract- 
iveness of biography in a country where 
the avenues to distinction are freely open, 
and where at times the merest accident 
has led to the highest honours. But there 
is a still more marked peculiarity about 
American biographies. ey fluctuate in 
numbers according toa known rule. The 
turn of the tide comes with the contest for 
the Presidency. In election years, candi- 
dates and probable candidates for the chair 
and vice-chair have their antecedents 
raked up, and their virtues extolled in 
volumes of all sizes. Nor are these works 
all, or nearly all, trashy publications: some 
of them already take rank among the 
choicest works of the class. The “me- 
moirs,” “lives,” and other titled biographies 
of the late President Lincoln would almost 
fill a library. And very many of these 
were published in his lifetime. Again, as 
a subject General Grant has been nearly 
done todeath. Before 1868 eight lives of 
him had been published; and during the 
year more than thirty others were issued, 
the aggregate sale within a year being 
about a quarter of a million copies. 

The craving for historical works is as 
strong, general, and accountable. Folks 
at home ever desire to know not only what 
is going on around them, but how the 
world beyond wags. When they suppose 
they have learnt all about themselves and 
their ancestors, they think it high time to 
become acquainted with the march of 
events and the differences in character 
elsewhere. Oftentimes, indeed, they are 
indifferent, comparatively speaking, as to 
their surroundings, while they devour with 
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eagerness and relish every item of intelli-! fining himself to special reigns, in moving 


gence from afar. To all countries books 
of travel have this alluring feature. To 
some extent in America foreign history 
usurps the place of this sort of historical 
adventure. We have it on the authority 
of a most competent critic, Mr. Russell 
Lowell, that for one who studies American 
history there are fifty who study European 
history, ancient and modern. And it is 
remarkable enough that with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Greeley, and 
other historians of the war, the historians 
of America have chosen — we had almost 
said have been forced to choose — foreign 
subjects. The two foremost writers of 
this class, Mr. Prescott and Mr. Motley, 
have written on subjects of an European 
nature and interest, or on subjects relating 
to parts of the great Western Continent 
outside the United States. With the 
exception of Gibbon and Grote, it has 
been otherwise with our greatest histo- 
rians. Hume, Hallam for the most part, 
Macaulay, and Froude have been content 
with an English field, and at this day they 
claim a formidable share of popularity in 
America. The recent completion of Mr. 
Motley’s careful, exact, and eloquent work 
worthily approves the high reputation he 
has long borne. 

Judging from the division in his “ Arte 
of Poesie,” old Puttenham would have 
classed Mr. Bancroft under the head of 
Ornation and Prescott under that of Pro- 
portion; for this distinction clearly marks 
out their styles. While we admire the 
ingenuity, fulness, and patriotism of Mr, 
Bancroft, we reprobate most heartily his 
excessive partisanship. No _ historian 
should bow the knee to this Baal. Every 
opponent Mr. Bancroft paints is a wilful 
daub, and his intentional portraitures of 
favourites are inartistically drawn and im- 

roperly and imperfectly finished. But 
Mr. Bancroft takes a keen interest in poli- 
tics, and in narrating the vicissitudes of 

arties and the fluctuations of principles 
fre notably exhibits his real strength. Like 
thechroniclers of the late war, he values 
too much, we repeat, the exigency and 

rejudices of faction. Thus what renders 
fis words most attractive makes them most 
worthless. It is not so with Mr. Prescott. 
He never assumes the attitude of a mere 

artisan. He never swerves from the facts 

efore him, and it must be allowed that he 
is not more patient in his search for them 
than candid and impartial in his relation 
ofthem. Not only is he, moreover, one of 
the most dramatic of historians, but he has 
followed a wise and expedient plan in con- 








in a circle large and suggesiive enough to 
a man of his uncommon talents. Indeed 
the days and dreams of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh are alike gone for ever, and the his- 
tory of the world must now be written in 
chapters. In these times we set much 
value on the merest fact or incident of 
ast centuries, and we look to qualified 
istorians to educe from these lessons of 
wisdom and morality, that we may a 
proach the future fortified by few Be 
experience, and conscious that history will 
be philosophy teaching in vain by example, 
unless we are suited and prepared to fol- 
low the good and shun the bad example. 

The literature of the arts and sciences 
unquestionably takes a high place. It is 
well and far from startling that this is so. 
For among the chief requisites are the 
technical instructions and practical guides 
which indicate the best, at any rate, the 
readiest way to develope America’s various 
resources. The Americans have not been 
slow to seek, or satisfied with seeking, such 
enlightenment and guidance. They have 
done far more. They have signalized 
themselves by rare and ingenious discov- 
eries, and have made their name synony- 
mous with inventiveness. It is in this way 
and into this soil that their originality has 
run to seed. As in the war of Independ- 
ence they acted their epic, so now they 
work their philosophy. Their career as a 
people is characterized by nothing more 
na than by their efforts in this field. 
From Franklin to Hoe is a significant pro- 
gression. Nor is their best energy at all 
misdirected. Opportunity and encourage- 
ment are given to those qualified to fulfil 
the tasks set before them. Scientific men 
engaged by the Federal or State Govern- 
ments explore and survey vast tracts of 
land, and record the results of their ob- 
servant travel in volumes which are highly 
prized and sought after. It is easy to see, 
that for a majority of the people such: 
works have an especial attraction. They 
treat of subjects local and scientific, and 
they indicate from year to year the in- 
creasing wealth and gradual expansion of 
the Republic. And for these reasons they 
constitute a separate and distinctively na- 
tional literature, forasmuch as here the 
foreigner avails not, and cannot be had in 
“ reprints.” * * * * 

But let us now endeavour to form some 
opinion of the bulk of American verse. 
And first, let it be understood that Ameri- 
can Literature is singularly and character- 
istically deficient in long poems. There 
are, it is true, many of considerable length, 
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to speak comparatively, but the longer 
they are the worse they are; and it is ob- 
vious at a glance that although the genius 
of the country occasionally mounts high, 
it cannot soar long. Keats has observed 
with much truth that a “along poem is 
the test of invention,” and were one to 
accept this as a critical dogma, the de- 
duction drawn from our observations 
would be nigh fatal to American poetry. 
Poe’s theory, on the other hand, contra- 
dicts this, and is American from necessity, 
—viz.,a poem to be true, to be pleasing, 
to be effective, must be short. A long 
poem he ventures to declare a contradic- 
tion in terms, and we are made to feel 
that his countrymen in the main coincide 
with him, or are constrained not to differ 
from him; for the dii minores who hurl 
their “lines” “idyls,” and “sonnets” 
worst of all) at every reader outdo even 
the rank brood of English poetasters. Ina 
land of equality every man has of course a 
right to essay whatever he pleases, buoying 
himself up with the faint hope that he may 
pass in the crowd, or may even be singled 
out when all or nearly all are so common- 
lace. Ardent democrats we may be, yet 


it occurs to us that the creating all men 
equal politically and socially did not im- 


ply also an equality in intellect and genius. 
All men may vote by ballot; but all men 
cannot write poetry. Even were the afila- 
tus as all-pervading as the longing after 
it, circumstances would immediately cool 
it; for there have been many “ mute Mil- 
tons” from necessity — many whose high- 
souled principle, zeal, and unquestionable 
poetic enthusiasm have been altogether 
stifled or diverted — made subservient to 
other purposes of less ennobling tendency, 
narrowed and overwhelmed by the prac- 
ticality of the age. 

For, in communities where _ thrift, 
gp Ape a and equality are the lead- 
ing or sole ideas, there is but little hope 
or scope for poetry. The genius is practi- 
cal, not theoretical or idealistic. There is 
a restless activity for ever marring the 
finest conceptions of the poet. His mind 
is so imbued with the maxims of utility, 
that it is next to heresy to indulge dreams 
which a worldly thought may dissipate. 
His happiest fancies become a sombre 
figment. Imagination is cramped. Ani- 
mated expression, if ventured, falls on a 
listless ear. The poet may, indeed, revel 
in the scenes around him, and depict them 
for the attentive and appreciative few; 
but after all, wiseacres will say he ought 
to have been better employed. Or, he 
may rashly go to the other extreme and 
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indulge in lotus-eating. Then he becomes 
an object of ridicule and invective, con- 
temned by the busy and pushing folks as 
an idler in society. Cultivate the muses 
as he may, his reward will either be a de- 
risive comment or an exasperating rebuke. 
He must either seek vernal retreats and 
warble his wood-notes wild to the unpeo- 
pled solitude, or he must content himself 
with flights that would evoke the admira- 
tion of the poet who “does,” for Hyam or 
Moses. This is small encouragement, 
i'faith. Hence the faculties essential to 
the Lp are consequently too often misap- 
plied, and while the poet's genius is thus 
diverted from Parnassus to the New York 
El Dorado, his labours in verse-making are 
abortive, or issue in a spawn of idle noth- 
ings or bombastic filigree. 

Fortunately, there have been a few in 
America venturesome enough to disdain 
unfavourable comment, and to hew their 
way through the thicket of prejudice. 
They have regarded their act more than 
the commentary on it. Yet even their 
works are not devoid of the seeming new- 
ness which imparts a gloss to everything 
around them. They have peculiarities 
which stamp their productions just as the 
manufacturer uses his trade-mark. They 
realize the truths of poetry in the abstract, 
and creating books which may endure for 
many ages to come, try hard to labour ac- 
cording to their highest conception. They 
are the giants in Lilliput. When they 
sing, itis not of individuals but of man, 
a truth observed long ago by M. De 
Tocqueville. Apotheosis is obviously be- 
yond the moon, so far as they are con- 
cerned. Heroes they seldom court. 
Deeds they laud and celebrate. It is the 
principle, not the doer or the practice, 
which they glorify in song. Now and then 
a glimpse of the centuries big with old 
world history brings fresh inspiration and 
material; for they have of their own no 
associations inwoven with remote cycles of 
history, and causing the heart to vibrate 
at the mention of noble deeds and valorous 
chieftains. 

Properly speaking, their art has had no 
infancy. They have sung out of time as 
well as out of tune. In general, the war- 
rior and the poet —the minstrel and his 
theme — precede the orator and the states- 
man. In America it was not so. Poetry 
flowered late. It was the outcome of the 
war of independence, the etherealized 
spirit of fierce contention assuming 4 
poetic form. But the white heat of pas- 
sion had grown cool, and inspiration had 
vanished. Those near the sanctuary of 
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battle and the conflict of great opinions 
were sheerly incapable. They were pre- 
mature, and the eternal chord had not yet 
been touched, and there was no loud har- 
monious vibration of song. The presence 
of the “imperial faculty whose throne is 
curtained within the invisible nature of 
man,” had not yet been felt. The so-called 
poets of the hour were unworthy of any 
place save a niche in the Dunciad. 

Taking these apparent facts in connex- 
ion with the obs:rvations we have already 
offered, it is clear that many difficulties re- 
main to be surmounted before the poets 
of North America will confer befitting 
honour on their mother land. They have 
much to contend with which does not beset 
the poets of other countries. They have 
not only to erect their temple, they have 
to clear the ground for it. As Shelley well 
remarks, “the cultivation of poetry is 
never more to be desired than at periods 
when, from an excess of the selfish and 
calculating principle, the accumulation of 
the materials of external life exceeds the 
quantity of the power of assimilating them 
to the eternal laws of human nature.” It 
is‘ this momentous duty they have before 
them. Hitherto they have barely been 
able to fulfil and enforce it. They have 


yielded too much to the fleeting blandish- 
ments of the multitude, and have neither 
withstood nor gainsayed the prevalent 


false notions of their art. With fewer ex- 
cellences than their English contempora- 
ries, their blemishes are more numerous 
and more conspicuous. Materialism must 
ever vitiate poetry, and poetry thus viti- 
ated may be the timely outcome of the age, 
but it is neither the masterpiece of genius 
nor the enduring recollection of giant days. 
It is commonly the weakling of an iterated 
task, the fantastical toy of a fancy and im- 
agination frittered away. 
So soon as poetry is the offspring of such 
laboured effort it loses its ethereal and 
erennial charm. Like a modern drama or 
urlesque, it has merely its “run” of so 
many hundred nights. The mistake is 
visible, and not atoned for. Poets should 
never write for the public. If they are 
conscious of such a purpose they cease to 
dwell within the hallowed circle of the 
Nine. Their gift is a pearl of too great a 
price to need the gaze and admiration of 
the vulgar to enhance its value. The high- 
est and noblest poets have lavished their 
wealth of thought and splendour of imag- 
ination without knowing, or seeking to 
know, the gracious, acceptable, and immor- 
tal service they rendered to mankind. To 
them, to feel was to do. They struck the 
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harp and hymned the praise of all crea- 
tion, touching a keynote which resounded 
through the world. With them poetry 
was truly an inspiration, with us now-a- 
days it is too often an aspiration and a 
care. Even the greatness of our latter-da 
poets is a greatness of another kind. 
few bright and genial exceptions irradiate 
the haze and gloom of the vast wilderness 
of versification. And what is more than 
remarkable, the present poets content 
themselves with an altered name and fame. 
In the words of an astute critic — “Instead 
of sounding a trumpet in the ears of a na- 
tion, they play on the flute before a select 
auditory.” And harsh, unmusical, and 
most melancholy are many of their per- 
formances. 

Of those American poets who have reall 
and through force of genius attained hig 
rank, it will be well to say something. 

Longfellow’s name is a household word 
in England. Not one of his contempora- 
ries here has had a wider or longer su- 
premacy on this side of the Atlantic: and 
for this we may account chiefly by a refer- 
ence to the very diffusive nature of his 
genius, and generally to his near assimila- 
tion to everything English. He is German 
in a different sense from that which we as- 
cribe to Emerson. The country, more than 
its poets, influences him, although his 
translations of the poetry of Europe lead 
us to expect a varied and active principle 
of borrowed thought. His sight is neither 
feeble nor restricted —reaching from the 
splendour of the East to the midnight 
snows and frosts of the northern wolds. 
Yet there is the limpid glide of virtue, se- 
rene and beautiful, everywhere manifest. 
Longfellow dignifies and adorns charity ; 
and both as poet and scholar he is supreme 
in his modesty. He is the saunterer on a 
strict sense) among the poets of the New 
World. His fancy is not mewed up in the 
backwoods or on the loamy shores of the 
Potomac. He is far-travelled, and in his 
wanderings he has divested himself of 
many Yankee predilections which find no 
favour out of. the parent states. Eve 
line he has written is silvered over wit 
thought gleaned in the affluent realms of 
foreign literature. There is a finish and 
polish about most of his works quite un- 
usual in contemporary productions; and 
the tone of his poems is unexceptionably 
chaste and elevated. 

Longfellow has studied hard to give the 
hexameter a permanent place in English 
—or rather, American —literature; but 
his aim has been frustrated as complete- 
ly and deservedly as was Harvey’s in the 
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sixteenth century. Nevertheless he has 
animated it with the spirit of a music deep 
and sympathetic. To our taste, with the 
exception of “ Hiawatha,” and some of his 
shortest ms, he has written nothing 
more tender andexquisite. “Evangeline ” 
never for a moment dispels the enchant- 
ing truthfulness we discover in it at the 
outset, and the attention thus won never 
flags. For in description, both of scenery 
and of the homely life of old people in a 
new world — and in the sustained narra- 
tive of incidents revealing much nervous 

ower and delicate feeling,— Longfellow 
oes risen far above the common level of 
poets. Ill-fated Evangeline, in the heyday 
of comfort and hope, and in the vicissi- 
tudes of her piteous wanderings, is a pic- 
ture full of sorrowful beauty. 

Longfellow’s genius bursts forth, daz- 
zling like the gorgeous lights streaming in 
the north, when he paints in weird colours 
“The Skeleton in Armour.” We seem to 
have the ghastly form before our eyes, 
and can fancy the maiden for whom his 
spirit yearned roaming abroad on the hoar 
wolds and by the verge of the frozen deep. 
The clank of his armour still rings in our 
ears. Contrast with this the calm music 
of the “ Voices of the Night,” a series of 
beautiful pieces —a string of real pearls, 
of which the finest are “ The Prelude” and 
the “ Psalm of Life.” Who does not feel 
the truth and influence of the latter in his 
every-day struggles? Then there is the 
“ Spanish Student ” and “ Hiawatha.” The 
first has little to recommend it as a drama, 
although the action is neither weak nor 
halting. Longfellow was not.destined to 
ennoble the buskined stage or dignify the 
learned sock. Yet the subject he chose 
affords room for a display of his acquaint- 
ance with Victorian’s country and the gipsy 
economy; and there are many passages 
which for ethical point and varied beauty 
yield not to anything else he has written. 
“Hiawatha” is the very opposite to all 
this. In it we have some earnest of a na- 
tional literature, and no mean indication 
of the occasional exercise of power of the 
very highest order. It is the first perma- 
nent contribution to the world’s belles lettres 
made from Indian authorities. It has the 
monotony inseparable from ballad poetry, 
and it has all the unreal excellences and 
drawbacks one expects to find in a profess- 
edly Indian poem. Itis childlike as Indian 
life itself, yet possesses the vigour and dar- 
ing of the Tecumseh and the Mohican. The 
strong fibre of legend which joius and runs 
through the series of idyls of which it is 
made up, unites like a cable of fancy the 
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weird and pagan traditions of the frozen 
noith of Europe and America. Longfel- 
low’s later works are worthy of his reputa- 
tion. The “ Tales of a Wayside Inn” was 
patiently looked for and popularly appre- 
ciated. Since then we have had, among 
others, “ Victor Galbraith,” and the sono- 
rous ringing of the “ Bells of Lynn.” W_ th 
all his admitted shortcomings, Longfellow 
must be pronounced the chief of American 
poets. e compass of his power is not 
great; but if his pitch does not reach the 
diapason, his variations attract and win 
perhaps a better and more approving au- 
dience. 

Next to Longfellow, the American poet 
most popular in this country is the erratic 
and ill-fated Virginian, Edgar Allan Poe. 
Poe’s life was not reflected in his poetry, 
else few but readers of morbidly sensation- 
al works would read it. Indeed, nothing is 
more opposite than the debasement of the 
one, and the purity of the other. Now 
and then there is a fierce sternness in his 
poems; but they are often characterized 
by a spirit like that which pervades the 
“ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir,” or 
that which animates the sombre versifica- 
tion of “The Raven.” This latter work 
we think is an ominous reflex of the poet’s 
character; but its rhythm flows more 
smoothly than did the current of the 
author’s life. It is the measured roll of 
the waves of a majestic river, heard on an 
eerie night. In much that Poe wrote there 
is evidence of the insanity of genius, the 
waywardness and fitfulness of great power 
prostituted, and the maudlin dreariness of 
a wasted and hopeless existence. But 
least of all is this seen in his poetry. When 
worshippipg at the shrine of the muses he 
was devout enough. He was invariably 
on his best behaviour when he entered 
their presence. Consequently the best of 
his life was infused into his poetry. He 
locked Caliban in the closet before he 
wrestled with the spirit of purity and har- 


mony. 

Poe's “Philosophy of Composition” im- 
parts an insight into the workings of his 
mind. He knew the power of words— 
“the hidden power of words and might of 


magic spell.” To him, when properly mar- 
shalled, they appeared a brilliant phalanx, 
and it is no cavil to say that he generally 
paid more attention to them than to the 
thoughts which they were meant to ex- 
press. This is manifest whether we look, 
on the one hand, at his incoherent “ Al 

.” or, on the other, consider with 
what dexterity, pith, and variety he has 
rung the wild and mirthful music of “ The 
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Bells.” His poetry was indeed laboured ; 
and the reader soon detects its lack of 
spontaneity. Yet where would we seek 
for a piece of more unforced and softer 
music—a sweeter tale of passion and 
fancy, than “ Annabel Lee”? The name 
suggests the — moments spent in 
perusing it, and recalls the intense sensa- 
tions of delight and thankfulness experi- 
enced at the time. But withal, there is 
nothing in Poe’s works which might not 
have been written in England, or any- 
where. He belongs to no constellation of 
song. He was a comet, and it will be 
long ere his fellow appear. Indeed, Low- 
ell has well remarked, that one Poe is 
quite enough, and that the world could 
not endure a second. 

N. P. Willis and Dana now claim a pass- 
ing comment. The former, it may be 
said, moves in the world around him — 
takes note of its ongoings, and reports 

rogress in melodious and finished verse. 
The latter has more of a didactic turn of 
mind, albeit he deals now and then in the 
terrible and unreal. Dana aims at preaeh- 
ing a high philosophy; Willis at illustrat- 
ing the different phases of every-day life. 
The descriptions in N. P. Willis’s poems are 
exact and finely touched; and he has 
drawn with an expert pencil a sketch of 
the manners of the age. His mood is 
hearty, and his sympathies are broad and 
lively. His poetry as a rule evinces much 
verve, is full of amiability and tenderness, 
and embellished by tasteful and pleasing 
characteristics. Moreover, his dramatic 
poems have been the most successful in 
America. In Dana there are “the mak- 


ings” of a great poet; but the elements 


have been carelessly strewn. He is en- 
dowed with some of the very highest 
qualities, and he exercises them to some 
purpose ; but there is wanting the spark 
which kindles all into a blaze of true 
genius. Yet he has done much, and nobly 
too. He is unlike most of his contempora- 
ries in one respect — he is more subjective. 
His works are mostly verified reflections. 
The inner man and not the outer world 
engages him; and his poetry is the thrill- 
ing record of a deep and anxious contem- 
lation. And for this reason he is less 
lyrical and fanciful. Indeed, Dana is one 
of the few poets in whom we recognize 
the holy blending of poetic genius and 
strong religious fervour. He has, however 
though not very perceptibly or offensively, 
traits of exaggeration and incompactness, 
but these do not lay waste his uniformly 
facile and striking expression. In their 
local poems both Dana and Willis are es- 
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sentially American. These reflect the 
very peat-smoke of the log huts. 

We have left until now the most Ameri- 
can of all the poets — William Cullen 
Bryant. Bryant is not national merely 
through his choice and treatment of 
themes. He is national in a fuller sense. 
He seems to have grown from childhood 
with the growth of the nation. His works 
mirror its feelings, passions, and desires. 
Unlike Longfellow, the word old has no 
charm for him. He is content to be the 
reporter of natural and local manifesta- 
tions, the portrayer of purely national 
features. And he is fitted so to be. His 
simplicity is the simplicity of first impres- 
sions. His poems are mere thinkings 
aloud in praise of the enchanting beauties 
of character and scenery around him. Yet 
all the while he is conscious of the secret 
of his country’s power, and he pines for 
liberty as a fond mother does for her ab- 
sent child, and with a like tenderness. 
But he is not strongly passionate. He has 
more of a pensive melancholy, and he loves 
to commune in solitude with the spirits of 
the forest. In some of his best poems we 
seem to hear the solemn music of the 
“Dead March in Saul.” Indeed, at times 
his fancy appears to hover over the glori- 
fied departed laid to rest in some shaded 
necropolis. Bryant is emphatically the 
man of the woods; or, as he himself would 
express it, one of “the sages and hermits 
of the solemn wood.” His true orison is 
the “ Forest Hymn.” He ever manifests 
what we may term the druidical spirit of 
poetry. He loves the woodlands, for there 
he may worship God in secret and with 
uninterrupted fervour and consolation. 
“The groves were God’s first temples,” 
he sings, believing that they are worthy 
still to be so. Yet if he were less austere, 
if he shook off the melancholy which is 
really oppressive, he would become at 
once greater than he is. Even in a poem 
on “June” he cannot forget the darksome 
ways of life. There he chants of — 


‘* A cell within the frozen mould, 
A coffin borne thro’ sleet, 
And icy clouds above it rolled, 
While fierce the tempest beat.”’ 


And all this although Mr. Bryant has 
long been an active editor of a partisan 
newspaper. Embroiled in politics he has, 
however, never ceased to cultivate and 
consort with the muses. His love of rural 
life is too sincere to allow him to become 
urban even in thought. His verses about 
the city are failures. He is in the city, 
but not of the city. He prefers to stroll 
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by green fields and rivers and through 
woods already reflected in his verse, to 
hear the silvery music of tinkling streams 
in his own vernal retreats. It is this long- 
ing, and liking, and doing, which have im- 
parted its charm to “ Thanatopsis,” the 
very essence of all that can be said ina 
deep and fervent admiration of rature, 
and one of the finest and best poems in 
every sense in the English language. Had 
Bryant written nothing else, this poem 
would have embalmed his memory 
Wordsworth has written nothing of the 
same sort to surpass it. There is a differ- 
ent presence in “ The Ages.” This, if not 
his best, is one of his best poems. It is a 
mournful retrospect of change, decay, and 
death. It is a sincere amplification of the 
truth that “thro’ the ages an increasing 
purpose runs,” though here that purpose 
visibly lingers in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. In “ The Indian Girl’s Lament ” 
and “ An Indian Story” there are touches 
of life and character peculiar to America, 
showing us how sure is the aim (whatever 
the effect) to create an indigenous section 
of literature; and confirming what we 
have said as to the depth, breadth, force, 
and general happy variety of Bryant’s 
truly national genius. 

In so rapid a survey we cannot hope 
to pay even moderately fair tribute to the 
few poets whose names are worthy to be 
selected ; and for the present, at least, we 
must pass over Lowell, in whom the 
youthful fun and freshness of the nation 
seem typified, and Holmes, the most culti- 
vated wit, if not the chief humorist 
America has produced. The “Biglow 
Papers” and the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” among other of their works, 
have gained for them here, as well as in 
their own country, a meed of praise as 
hearty and universal as it is merited and 
esteemed. The humorists of America are 
not the least national and characteristic of 
the race; and it would be idle and far 
from just to treat them lightly or within 
the compass of hurried and cursory ob- 
servations. But a word as to Whittier 
and Walt Whitman. 

Whittier is the American lyrist par emi- 
nence. He has no rival, but many follow- 
ers. He feels deeply, keenly, and strongly, 
and his utterance is aglow with the passion 
of which it is the form and embodiment. 
He is truly national in the most compre- 
hensive sense, being violently swayed by 





every passing gust of New England prej- 
udice, and at the same time rooted in a 
belief more fixed than tolerant. Many of 
his poems smack of bitterness, and too 
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many of them are a sort of versified 
“heedless rhetoric.” Yet Whittier has 
“done the State some service.” Although 
no formally laureated bard, he was none 
the less the laureat of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. He pleaded strenuously and 
powerfully for the oppressed negroes, and 
to his constancy and warmth of advocacy 
may well be ascribed a share of the suc- 
cess of emancipation. Moreover, his de- 
lightful “ Songs of Labour” constitute him 
the laureat of crafts and craftsmen. His 
tender sympathy and unvarying kindliness 
in all that concerns the labours and dis- 
tress of mankind, attract and secure our 
approval more than his froward, needless, 
and valueless partisanship in verse repels 
us. He is, further, a Quaker of the 
Quakers; and almost the only subject he 
has chosen from the old world he turns to 
good account in favour of the sect. 


‘© Up the streets of Aberdeen, 
By the kirk and village green, 
Rode the laird of Ury; 
Close behind him, close beside, 
Foul of mouth and evil eyed 
Pressed the mob in fury.’’ 


The laird of Ury, Mr. Barclay, being 
unpopular solely on account of his faith, is 
in danger from the crowd, when an old 
friend just returned from the German wars 
comes to his assistance, but Ury prefers to 
remonstrate with his enemies; and, after 
a sensible lecturing of them, moralizes 
thus :— 


** Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear 
O’er the rabble’s laughter; 
And while Hatred’s fagots burn, 
Glimpses through the smoke discern 
Of the good hereafter. 


** Knowing this, that never yet 
Share of truth was vainly set 
Tn the world’s wide fallow; 
After hands shall sow the seed, 
After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvest yellow.’’ 


“Mogg Megone” is Whittier’s master- 
iece, although the tender idyll, “Snow- 
ound,” with its rare and beautiful re- 

collections of home life, piety, thrift, and 
affection, is by far the most popular, sur- 
passing in this respect every other poem in 
America. “Mogg Megone” is slight in 
construction, and in parts shows the poet 
at his feeblest: still, as a whole, it is a 
texture woven in the national loom, and 
each thread of it has a human and touch- 
ing interest for every New Englander. It 
is, as the author says, a mere framework 
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for sketches of scenery and the portrayal | though rich in the praise and good opinion 
of the character and habits of the early|of Emerson. Of Whitman’s “Leaves of 
settlers who dwelt on the very boundaries | Grass” Emerson has said that it is “the 
of the war-path. Although ostensibly an | most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom 
Indian tale, the doetieiual element is sub-| that America has yet contributed.” And 
dued, and we meet with none of the ex-| certainly it is like everything he has writ- 
travagances and imaginings that fill up the | ten — exceptionally original, and in a sense 
coloured pages of fiction. Again we have | vividly natural — fresh, hopeful, self-reliant. 
Whittier at his best in his pieces written} His mind rolls out its waves of thought, 
during the war. He was even fierce in his | and they buffet against the conventionalism 
earnestness and longing for the triumph | of the age. This he desires, this he aims 
of the Northern cause; hence the stern] at, and in this he succeeds. 
defiance, spirit, and stimulus of his martial} But in Walt Whitman, as elsewhere in 
lyrics. America, originality rushes off at a tangent. 
Walt Whitman is altogether another| Angularities of character and eccentricities 
sort of man, having no sectional predilec-| of conduct are as common there as dull 
tions, no hankering anxieties, no portable | uniformity is among ourselves. This eccen- 
advocacy, and little sentiment. He is a| tricity is an aftergrowth, and in some meas- 
child of nature, and of nature in a rude/|ure an exotic. Still, planted where it is it 
state. He has forced himself to believe] buds and blooms with marvellous fre- 
that stretched on his back beneath a burn-| quency. In American female character we 
ing sun is the proper attitude for the| have the fullest and surest exemplification 
vaies of a nation whose forte is confessedly | of its extravagance. The irritable, the 
“loafing and writing poems.” Whitman| bellicose, and the loquacious women of the 
has had the diversified, chequered, and| New World all aid us in penetrating the 
somewhat wild career of a farmer’s son— | secret. And when we find the secret, it is 
has been almost anything, from a clod-| merely a rampant and uncontrolled ambi- 
hopper to a poet—passing through the|tion. While there are some appearances 
stages of government clerk, printer, and | of an influence such as Mrs. Hutchinson or 
editor. He has proved himself a modern} Hannah More would have exercised, there 
Ulysses with a “bee in his bonnet ” (let it| is a twin petulance and forwardness allied 
be seen whether there will not be much| therewith, to which these virtuous and 
honey by-and-by), always roaming with a/| high-minded writers could never have con- 
hungry heart, seeing much of men andj descended. From the transcendental blue- 
manners, feeling much of climates and gov-| stockings to the excited and irritable ad- 
ernments, himself far from least, and yet | vocates of woman’s rights, the peaceful 
receiving honour from no one save a few| have much to bear with in America ; but it 
daring friends. Ulysses surely in all but| is some relief to know that there is a pleas- 
the honour that will come hereafter. ing and joyful sisterhood of song discour- 
Yet it may well be asked, is he a true soul | aging this pretentiousness and desperate 
fit for the work he has set before him? We: voicefulness. The most charming is Mrs. 
venture to say, that in all likelihood the | Sigourney, whose “ Songs of the Affections” 
verdict of the future will be given in his| fill the heart like a sudden joy or sorrow, 
favour. He is endowed with the very qual-| and picture a life serenely pure and homely. 
ities and capacity essential to the mS The influence of the Germans upon 
ment of any original masterpiece. Over; American prose literature is even more per- 
his writing-table he has pinned a slip of | ceptible than upon the poetry. Contact 
= ae with the words on it “Make the, with an age of which Goethe was the rul- 
ork.” This resolve he anxiously keeps. ing spirit has had its due effect in deepen- 
before him, and in this quaint remembran-|ing the channels of American thought. 
cer we see the man and his lofty purpose. | Emerson is the most illustrious of this 
In “ Leaves of Grass” he hopes to indicate | Teutonic school; but of him, we repeat, we 
that American genius may reach the so lenaen attempt to say much at present. 
— arch of song without any reliance on! But this much — no Teuton could be more 
oreign assistance. That he has himself | subjective. Emerson sits under the tree 
succeeded so far without calling for such | planted by Fichte. His essays sparkle with 
aid is indisputable ; it remains, however, to} many real brilliants; and there is in his 
be seen, whether the “setting” of his|“ English Traits” anease and fluency 
thoughts will accord with the taste of a| quite refreshing, because so seldom to be 
new generation, or whether he will be able| met with in the sententiousness and apho- 
to modify their taste to his will. At pres-| ristic pith of his characteristic style. 
ent, indeed, he is a literary Ishmael, al-' There is the development of an opposite 
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nature in Benjamin Franklin. In every 
sense he is the antithesis of Emerson. 
The one is the typical new man of a new 
nation, caring nothing and affected little 
by “old experience,” or the history and 
prejudice of the past; working for the re- 
alization of his own conception of truth; 
defying alike systems old and new, yet 
drawing his inspiration from a keen con- 
templation of foreign mind. The other is 
the American of the Americans. His 
works are the index to the country’s suc- 
cess, and the best criterion of its ability. 
Everywhere he was the civis Americanus, 
and by precept and example, and that 
without the gid or advantage of knowl- 
edge gained by regulated and scholastic 
training, did much to win for America an 
individually distinctive character. Nor did 
he hesitate to appropriate whatever he 
came across and esteemed of value. He 
learnt in London what he improved and 
converted to use in Philadelphia. It may 
be said that Franklin brought philosophy 
down from heaven, and applied it to the 
cutting of timber, the building of houses, 
and the settlement of fiscal affairs. His 
was the early myriad-mind of America, 
and utility was its leading feature. The 
origin of America’s mechanical superiority, 
as of its mercenary thrift, is to be found 
in Franklin’s everyday philosophy. When 
he sent forth sheets of maxims and sug- 
gestions, he looked for immediate and im- 
portant results; for he knew well that 
such agents would materially temper the 
events to come. Essays, tracts, letters, 
almanacks, and reports were issued by 
him, bearing the stamp of a nationality, 
or at least what stood for a nationality, 
that he himself had mainly created. 

There is another American to whom we 
may allude in passing. His name is vene- 
rated by his countrymen, for few did more 
than Dr. Channing to foster a fine taste, 
to promote originality, and to purify 
American literature. Certainly his influ- 
ence on higher thought is not to be com- 
pared with the intense and efficient influ- 
ence previously wielded by Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards. To Edwards, indeed, the heavi- 
est tribute may be paid. In no sense was 
he a charlatan or a commonplace thinker. 
He was the exalted t of a metaphysi- 
cian and theologian in one, and while he 
has found no fit successor in America, he 
has challenged, merited, and sustained a 
high and abiding reputation in the Old 
World. But Edwards was not strictly an 
American. Long before the Republic had 
been dreamt of he had won the fame 
which he bequeathed as a treasure te his 
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native colony. Channing was born under 
other auspices, gloried in his birth, and 
was proud to write a sketch of the young 
literature which he hopefully proclaimed 
the beginning of a mighty national monu- 
ment. Channing’s religion was the re- 
ligion of common life in America. He in- 
terblended politics and religion, and 
breathed into his every sermon, criticisin, 
and lecture the free and dauntless spirit 
of a good enthusiast and patriot. 

These were essayists in the lofty sense. 
But as a rule, the essay is the latest pro- 
duct of any literary age. It is the signet 
in the ring of literature by which the age 
is characteristically impressed. It be- 
tokens leisure and polish. An age of 
leisure nay bring with it habits of luxury 
and indolence, yet without it there can be 
no hope fer the production of a permanent 
literature. Among the Romans, as among 
all the ancients, the vita umbratica was an 
acknowledged incident of pre-eminence in 
letters. Those who run may read,-but 
those who write will find running hope- 
lessly impossible. The Americans, with 
excellent models at hand, have given us 
essays of a high order. They have culled 
their bouquets from our trim Addisonian 
garden — Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia 
libant. 

The periodical essays in the North’ Amer- 
ican Review and the Atlantic Monthly, for 
instance, are in every sense equal to the 
best in our own reviews. There is an 
occasional tartness about them, but they 
are seldom deficient in knowledge, in wide 
appreciative sympathy and critical acumen. 
And this excellence is found in both the 
critical and creative essays. Emerson is 
at the head of one class, and Washington 
Irving is at the head of the other class. 
But Emerson’s merits and idiosyncrasies 
are not to be mapped out in the few sen- 
tences we could now devote to him, and 
Washington Irving speaks in England for 
himself. From the sketches of “ Rip Van 
Winkle” and “The Wife” to the medita- 
tions upon books and Westminster Abbey, 
is a gradus which covers much of the finest 
prose writing in the English language. 
Again, Poe and Wirt are the antipodes of 
each other. Poe’s essay style was keen 
and incisive. Wirt, on the other hand, is 
almost a gushing writer, with much to say 
that he says well, and with the true in- 
stinct of an eloquent preacher turned 
essayist. Wirt has written many moral. 
essays which endow him with a reputation 
inferior to few since the time of Dr. John- 
son. 

The antecedents of the Americans, as 
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well as their surroundings and habits of 
life, seem more favourable to the existence 
of romance and the novel than they are in 
reality. Anewcountry, fresh associations, 
and incidental originality may appear ad- 
mirable and inevitable inspirers of this 
kind of literature ; but on reflection few 
will doubt that Eld is the open sesame, and 
that there is nothing but the form novel. 
The want of memories and of even the 
echo of “ancestral voices,” most assuredly 
damps and painfully discourages the new- 
born power. And, admittedly, in our day 
nothing more delights Americans than the 
rusal of a Waverley Novel, or “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” or “ Vanity Fair:” the life de- 
picted is so unlike theirs, they cannot but 


be attracted and interested. “‘Chevy 
Chase,’ ‘Ivanhoe,’ and the ‘Orlando 
Furioso,’” says an American reviewer, 


“may be read to-day in Wisconsin; but 
America reads them as she reads ‘ Zsop’s 
Fables.’ It is true,” he adds, “that we 
have no past, no mist, no myths. We had 
one hero of romance, but his name was 
John Smith.” Nevertheless, it is natural 
and humanly unavoidable for any people 
to read without discovering somewhere 
among them emulative spirits ready to try 
a fall in the same path. But for the most 
art they will be wilful or unconscious 
imitators. So of America. There, how- 
ever, the novel is somewhat peculiar and 
indigenous. There can be no question 
about either its reality or paternity: for 
the scenery is made wild and expansive 
enough, and the opinions sufficiently ex- 
travagant; and, like ourselves, the Ameri- 
cans have a few names who do them hon- 
our. Their libraries, like our own, are 
flooded with trashy ravings in three vol- 
umes courteously called novels; but their 
literature, like our own, is enriched by 
only a few true novelists. 
harles Brockden Browne has the merit 
of having been the first to give strength 
and permanency to American fiction. Yet 
his works significantly betray the defects 
common to all novels hurriedly written 
for sensational effect. Although his style 
is graphic, he is too often verbose, prolix, 
and ludicrously indulgent in hyperbole. 
Perhaps it is enough to say, that despite 
appalling disadvantages he contrived to 
produce twenty-four volumes of fiction in 
ten years. In Browne’s works, indeed, we 
reckon up, in a manner, the impatience, 
daring, haste, recklessness, and other con- 
spicuous blemishes of American literature. 
In his “ Wieland ” we have the delineation 
of passions as they affect “a mind consti- 
tutionally excitable.” This, with his “ Or- 
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mond,” furnishes an ample view of the 
character and state of transatlantic society 
in his time, and of its tendency at present, 
if we allow for occasional wildness and 
eccentricity. In “Edgar Huntly” som- 
nambulism is the theme, as in “ Wieland ” 
ventriloquism, and in other works of his and 
his countrymen —“ spiritualism.” “ Edgar 
Huntly” is in fact an apparent effort at 
mental analysis, nt tn. by the most 
improbable theories and the most daring 
imaginings. But “ Arthur Mervyn” is in 
our opinion Browne’s most characteristic 
production. It is a well-written story, 
with characters discriminately and power- 
fully drawn, yet it is withal repellent in 
its sickening recital of the fearful days of 
the yellow fever year. 

Between Cooper and Browne there are 
few marks of resemblance. Browne aims 
at more exactitude, and prides himself on 
a sort of philosophy which, if not profound, 
is not altogether unsound ; Cooper gives 
fuller rein to his imagination, and revels 
more in fervid and elaborate description, 
sedulously avoiding the dreary flights of 
fancy so congenial to his compeer. In 
their treatment of Indian life the differ- 
ence between them is significantly mani- 
fest. In everything Cooper has done 
there is an evidence of ease and some- 
thing of an artist’s touch — both peculiari- 
ties foreign to Browne. Hence Cooper’s 
portraiture of Indian life and character is 
truer and more finished. Browne has 
seized the deformities, Cooper the roman- 
tic and better side of Indian character; 
and the impression left by Browne is that 
the Indian is worse than he is in reality; 
by Cooper that he is better and more noble. 
Indeed, it may be noted as Cooper’s prime 
characteristic that he never, does and can 
never, fail to describe the scenery, society, 
and life around him ; for his temperament 
and his training alike fitted him for the 
enjoyable task. His spirit was thoroughly 
American, and to his books, more perhaps 
than to any others, we go to seek for all 
that can be rightly termed national. Yet 
Cooper was more of a landscape than a 
portrait painter. And this is not to be 
regretted; not merely because it was the 
secret of his success as a national writer, 
but also because American character has 
even now less peculiarity than has, and 
had the scenery, and the primitive life 
of the aborigines. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this. Leatherstocking 
and Tom Coffin are as immortal as any 
of the renowned personages of fiction. 
Cooper’s undiminished popularity in the 
Old World is a certain guarantee of the 
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breadth of power and the varied attrac- 
tiveness which first won for him the ap- 
plause of readers in every land. 


On Hawthorne’s old-world narratives and | 


charming pictures of home life, we regret 
we have not space here to dwell, for a few 
sentences would convey but a faint and 
miserable notion of his excellences. Nor 
of Poe’s (as a writer of fiction), whose 
tales have — 


** Much of crime and more of sin 
And horror the soul of the plot”? — 


may we now speak, for we must conclude. 
» As we have seen, many causes are at 
work to retard the growth of a truly 
national literature in America. But the 
time for it must come. Any delay should 
rather be welcomed than regarded as a 
source of discouragement and hopeless- 
ness. In the words of one of their most 
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sensible men, there is both reason and 
comfort. Russell Lowell writes :—“We 
shall have to be content for a good while 
yet with our proreeeten, and must strive 
to make the best of it. In it lies the germ 
of nationality, and that is, after all, the 
prime condition of all thoroughbred great- 
ness of character. ... Should we ever 
attain to a conscious nationality, it will 
have the advantage of lessening the num- 
ber of our great men, and widening our 
appreciation to the larger scale of the two 
or three that are left, if there should be so 
many!” Howsoever this may be, one 
feature of the nation’s life will always be 
more striking than the rest. Liberty is 
the crowning glory of that life and the 
vital principle of the literature of the 
country. e Americans claim it as a 
peculiar birthright, and we may admit 
that they are not unworthy of it. 





Spain AND THE French Revoturion.— San 
Sebastian. How will the rapid march of events 
in France affect Spain? is a question which all 
Spaniards are at present anxiously asking each 
other, but which they find it difficult to answer 
satisfactorily. It is now nearly a year since the 
Federal Republicans in this country rose in arms 
against the Government. That the movement 
was then popular was shown by its strength as 
regarded numbers, but it was smothered in the 
cradle by the superior force of military disci- 
pline; and since then the fire has been smoul- 
dering and waiting only for a waft of outside 
sympathy to fan it again into a flame. Repub- 
licanism is, undoubtedly, an important political 
element in Spain, but it has hitherto been weak 
from internal divisions and disagreements on 
minor points between the heads of the party. 
The Republicans were divided into two classes, 
or parties, namely, the Unitarian and the Fed- 
eral Republicans, The Unitarians comprised 
the Progresistas; for, although the Progresistas 
called themselves monarchical, it was evident to 
all that in default of a monarch they would 
choose a president. It was even alleged that 
they, with their leader Prim, were Republicans 
at heart, but restrained from putting their ideas 
into practice by the threats of Napoleon and the 
menacing attitude of the small but well disciplined 
Carlist party. The Federals, it was asserted, were 
ready to link their fortunes with those of the 
Unitarians, if these would only declare the Re- 
public at once, regardless of Napoleonic conse- 
quences; but the Unitarians could not be pre- 





vailed upon to plunge into this course, and thus 
Spain jogged on, trusting to chance for a wind- 
fall. The question now is, Will the Spanish 
Republicans consider this an opportune moment 
for action; and, if so, will the Federals adhere 
to their former ideas, or modify them so as to 
meet Unitarian views and obtain their support? 
Should the Federal Republicans rise again, as 
they did in October last, they must succumb, 
for their organization is not military, and they 
have already had experienoe of what this force 
can do in quieting restless spirits. The Carlists, 
however, by their ill-advised agitation, are do- 
ing all they can to rouse the spirit of the Repub- 
licans, The army is being increased, and ex- 
traordinary precantions are taken all over the 
country, specially in the northern provinces; 
but what does it portend? It is difficult to tell. 
Rumour says that Prim contemplates a coup 
d@’ état, but the only importance to be attached to 
this is that it is quite certain that Prim is pre- 
pared to take advantage of any good thing that 
may turn up, but as regards any particular 
course you may feel sure that he has none. 
The prevailing opinion is that if the Republicans 
become the party of the present it will be be- 
cause Prim so chooses, and although people 
speak of him contemptuously, all know that he 
has the army with him, and that as longas he is 
thus supported he will be the man of the day. 
Whether Spain is to be a Republic or not every 
one here feels confident of one thing, and that is 
that the crisis in France must produce a crisis 
in Spain. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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CHAPTER III. 


TuE next morning came Briisig in good 
season, to go with Habermann to Pumpel- 
hagen. The young wife sat in the living- 
room, and was paying off the work-people ; 
Jochen sat close by her, and smoked to- 
bacco,— he attended to that business. 
The old a were not yet visible, for 
grandmother had said to her daughter-in- 
law, she at least could not go out to-day, 
since she had nothing to put on her head; 
and grandfather had said that merry-mak- 
ing would go on better without him. 

“Tt is really considerate of the old 
people,” said Brisig, “ not to spoil our din- 
ner; for, Madam Niissler, I am going to 
stay here to dinner to-day, wit arl. 
But, Karl, we must go. Good-bye, little 
rogues |” 

As they went through the farm-yard, 
Brisig all of a sudden stood still. “Just 
see, Karl, doesn’t it look like the desert of 
Sahara? Here a dung-heap and there a 
dung-heap! And yet, see, old Jochen has 
had these ditches opened, so that all the 
dirty water can run off, in a body, to the 
village pond. And then the roofs!” said 
he, walking on.’ “ They have straw enough 
for new roofs,—it is merely that the old 
folks grudge the expense of repairing 
them. I come here properly only from 
two motives,— one relates to my health, 
the other to my heart; for I find that it 
agrees with me, when I have eaten too 
hearty a dinner, to get comfortably angry, 
and, on account of my heart, I go for the 
sake of your sister and the little rogues, 
since I can be ofsome assistance toher. For 
young Jochen behaves usually quite too 
much like a wheel on a baggage-wagon, in 
the winter, between here and Rostock. If 
I could but once have him before a cart, 
with three or four on top of the load, and 
then lay on the whip!” 

“ See,” said Habermann, as they went 
through a field, “they have some fine- 
looking wheat there.” 

“ Oh, yes, it has a good color; but what 
do you think they sow here? Rye! And 
why so? Because old Jochen, for twenty- 
five years, has always had rye in the win- 
ter field.” 

“Does this field extend over the hill 
yonder?” 

“No, Karl, the old lynx is not so fat as 
that ; lard in butter, and eat it with a 
spoon! No, Karl, that field over the hill 
happens to be mine.” 

“Eh, how one can forget, in a couple of 
years! So your land comes thus far?” 

“Yes, Karl, for Warnitz stretches out 
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finely in length; on this side it comes to 
this point, and on the other it turns round 
toward Hannerwiem. But see here, from 
this rising-ground I can show you the 
whole region. Where we stand belongs 
to your brother-in-law, and his land goes 
on the right up to my wheat, and on the 
left to that little clump of firs, for Rexow 
is quite small. He has also a small field 
on the other side of the hamlet. The land 
to the right, behind my wheat field, also 
belongs to Warnitz, and before us, where 
the ploughed ground begins, lies Pumpel- 
hagen; and here on the left, behind the 
fir-trees, is Gurlitz.” 

“ Warnitz is then the largest ?” 

“No, Karl, not so either. Pumpelhagen 
has eight lasts more, and is a first-class 
estate also in value,— two-and-forty lasts 
natural wheat land. Yes, if the rest were 
all of a piece! No, the Kammerrath is a 
good man, and a good countryman; but 
you see, there he sits in Schwerin, and 
cannot trouble himself about Pumpelhagen, 
where he has often had such inspectors! 
And he bought the property in dear times, 
and a crowd of leeches stand ready to 
drain the last drop from his veins; and 
then his lady, the Kammerrithin, rides 
grandly in her carriage visiting and enter- 
taining. But he is the right sort of man, 
and is good to his people, and although 
the von Rambows are of old descent,— for 
my gracious Herr Count often invites him 
to dinner, and he thinks a great deal of 
ancestry,— yet he carries himself quite 
pleasantly and without any formality.’ 

Habermann had listened attentively to 
this information, for these things might by 
a fortunate chance have some connection 
with his future ; but, interested as he was, 
his thoughts still recurred to his present 
difficulty. “Briasig,” said he, “have you 
any — in your head about my little 

irl ” 
on What wouldn’t I do for her, Karl! But 
—the devil knows! I believe we must af- 
ter all go to the city to Kurzen, the mer- 
chant. She, Frau Kurzen, is a good sort 
of woman, and he — well, he is in the voca- 
tive, like all shop-keepers. Just think, last 
summer the rascal sold me a piece of stuff 
for breeches, for Sunday wear; it was a 
kind of chocolate-colour. And, think, 
when I went one morning in the dew, 
through my clover, they turned up to the 
knee, like a mess of crabs, pure scarlet! 
And he sent me some Kiimmel, the Prus- 
sian kind, the old sweet-meats, tinkered u 
with all sorts of drops. But I sent it back 
to him again, with a good scolding; the 
breeches, however, he would not take back, 
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and sent me word he didn’t wear breeches. 
wear red ones! And Karl, see, here at 
the left is Gurlitz. 

asked Habermann. 

“Yes, Karl,”—and Briisig stood still, 
under his cocked hat,— for he wore a hat 
on Sundays,— opened his mouth wide, and 
which seemed to look him through and 
through, and then lose themselves in the 

“Karl!” he cried finally, “since you 
speak of the church-tower,—God bless 

ttle girl.” 

“ Pastor Behrens?” asked Habermann. 
vate instructor at old Krinkstidt’s.” 

“ Ah, Briisig, I will confess I have thought 
would be possible, if I should remain in 
the neighbourhood.” 

He would like 
nothing better than to have a little child 
growing up near him, since he himself has 
and now has nothing to do but toread and 
study his books, which it would make an- 
to look at from adistance. That is what 
he enjoys! And she, the Frau Pastorin, is 
village tag after her; and she is an excel- 
lent, kind-hearted woman, and always 
sister.” 

“ Ah, if that might be!” exclaimed Ha- 
that man, Zachary! Do you remember, 
when he was still a candidate, at old 
lessons in the winter evenings, and taught 
us writing and arithmetic, and what a 
sters?” 

“Yes, Karl, and how Zamel Pomuchels- 
till the beams shook, while we were in the 
pursuit of learning. Do you remember, in 
of Three, — you seek the fourth unknown 
quantity, and first get the ratio, and then 
but you were mine in accuracy, and also 
in orthography. But in letter-writing and 
and these last I have ever since studied 
diligently, for every man has his favorite 


No, did the rascal think I was going to 
“Is that the Gurlitz church-tower?” 
turned up his nose, sent his eyebrows up 
stared at Habermann with a pair of eyes 
distance. 
— the Gurlitz pastor must take your 
“ Yes, Paster Behrens, who was our pri- 
of it almost the whole night, whether that 
“Possible? He must! 
no children; and he has rented his farm, 
other man turn green and yellow merely 
so fond of children, that all the girls in the 
cheerful, and the best of friends with your 
bermann. “ You and I owe everything to 
Krinkstiidt’s, how he gave us private 
friend he was to us two stupid young- 
kopp used to lie and snore of an evening, 
the arithmetic, when we came to the Rule 
it goes! In quickness I was your superior, 
in High-German, then I was better again ; 
pursuit. And when! go to see the Pastor, 
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I always thank him for his assistance in 
my education; and then he laughs, and 
says he is more indebted to me, because I 
have rented his farm for him, and he is 
now sure of a good contract. He thinks 
something of me, and if you stay here, we 
will go over to him, pod you shall see he 
will do it.” 

By this time they had arrived at Pum- 
ee and Brasig quite impressed 

abermann by his distinguished manners, 
as he sailed up to the old servant, and in- 
quired if the Herr Kammerrath was at 
home, and could be spoken with. 

He would announce the gentlemen the 
man said; wasn’t it the Herr Inspector, 
Brisig ? 

“Yes,” said Briisig. “Do you see, Ka-1 
he knows me, and the Herr Kammerrath 
knows me too. And, did you notice? 
regularly announcing us! The nobility 
don’t do things meanly. My gracious 
Herr Count always has people announced 
to him by three servants; that is, one 
announces to the other, until the valet 
finally announces to him, and by this 
custom we sometimes have amusing occur- 
rences, — as, the other day, with the kam- 
merjiger. The first announced to the 
second, instead of kammerjiiger, ober- 
jager, and the second added a meister, 
and the third announced to the Herr 
Count an oberjiigermeister; and, as my 
gracious Herr Count prepared to receive 
the strange gentleman with proper cer- 
emony, it was the old rat-catcher Ti- 
baul.” 

The servant came back, and led them 
into a spacious room, which was very com- 
fortably but not splendidly furnished. In 
the centre stood a large, plain table, cov- 
ered with papers and accounts. Behind 
the table stood, as they entered, a rather 
tall, thin man, who had on his face a 
thoughtful expression, and in his whole 
appearance an air of quiet reflection; and 
in his dress, although it was quite suited 
to his circumstances, there was the same 
simplicity as in the furnishing of the room. 
He might have been about fifty, and his 
sandy hair was thickly sprinkled with 
gray; also he was evidently quite short- 
sighted, for, as he came around the table 
to receive the two guests, he reached after 
an eye-glass, which, however, he did not 
use, but went up close to his visitors. 
“Ah, Herr Inspector Brisig,” said he 
quietly. “What can I do for you?” 

Uncle Briisig was so put out in his elab- 
orate address, that he could not collect 
himself of a sudden; not to hurry him, 





the Herr Kammerrath looked quite closely 
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at Habermann. “You want—— But,” he 
interrupted himself, “I ought to know 
you. Wait a moment,—were you not for 
ten or twelve years in service with my 
brother?” 

“ Yes, Herr Kammerrath, and my name 
is Habermann.” 

“Right, right! And to what do I owe 
the pleasure of seeing you here ?” 

“1 have understood that the Herr Kam- 
merrath was looking for an inspector; and 
as I am in search of such a place 9 

“But you have a farm in Pomerania, as I 
think I have heard,” interrupted the pro- 
prietor. 

But now it was high time for Brisig, if 
he had anything of importance to say, to 
charge into the midst. “That he had, 
Herr Kammerrath von Rambow, he had it, 
but the Jews will give nothing for it now. 
He, like many another farmer, got into 
difficulties, and the pitiful meanness and 
baseness of his landlord have ruined him. 
What do you say to that, Herr Kammer- 
rath?” 

Behind the old fellow’s back at these 
words sounded a hearty laugh, and as he 
looked around he saw the bright face of a 
ten or twelve years’ old boy, which seemed 
to say, “ Wait a bit, there is more com- 
ing.” The Kammerrath also turned his 
face away to laugh a little; but happily 
for uncle Briisig, it never occurred. to him 
that the laughing was from any other 
cause than natural pleasure at his well- 
chosen language. e concluded there- 
fore, quite seriously. “ And so he has gone 
head over heels.” . 

“T am heartily sorry,” said the Kammer- 
rath; “ Yes,” he added with a sigh, “ these 
are hard times for the countrymen; but 
we must hope that they will improve. As 
regards your wish, — Axel, go out and see 
if breakfast is ready, — your supposition 
is correct. I have just dismissed my late 
inspector, —I will tell you, because of 
carelessness in his accounts,— and I am 
looking for a suitable man to fill his place. 
But,” said he, as his son appeared at the 
door, and announced that breakfast was 
ready, “if you have not yet breakfasted, 
we can arrange the matter best at the 
breakfast-table.” . 

With that, he went to the door, but 
stood there, and made a motion with his 
hand for them to pass out first. “ Karl,” 
whispered Brisig, “didn’t I tell you? 
Just like one of us!” But as Habermann 
quietly passed on, accepting the invitation, 
he threw up his eyebrows, and stretched 
out his hand as if he would draw his 
friend back by the coat-tails, then stood 
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with his little twisted legs turned out, 
and bowed like a clasp-knife. ‘ 

“Eh, how could I! I beseech you! 
Herr Kammerrath should always have 
precedence!” And his waiting was not 
of a bad order, for he had a long body and 
short legs, and they belong properly to 
waiters. 

The Herr Kammerrath had to take him- 
self out of the way of his compliments, 
that the old fellow might not dislocate his 
spine. Atthe breakfast-table the business 
was discussed and decided; Habermann 
was engaged on a good, sufficient salary, 
which was to be increased every five 

ears; and the only condition which the 
ammerrath insisted upon was that he 
should occupy the place at once. 

The new inspector agreed to this, and 
the day was set for his entering on his 
duties, so that the Kammerrath before his 
departure could go with him about the 
place and tell him what he wanted done; 
and Briisig having concluded a brief sketch 
of the troubled life-career of the fifteen 
years’ old full-blooded Wallach, which he 
had cared for in his business at the farm, 
— how he had “had the honor to know the 
old carrion ever since it was born;” how 
the creature in its younger years had been 
“such a colt as you seat of in books,” but 
afterward “ with shying and spavin and all 
manner of devilish tricks had so disgraced 
himself that he was now punished by be- 
ing harnessed to the dung-cart,” —the two 
inspectors took their leave. 

“ Brisig,” said Habermann, when they 
were outside, “a stone has been taken 
from my heart. Thank God, I shall be 
employed again! And that brings me to 
other thoughts. Now for Gurlitz! Ah, if 
we may only be as fortunate there !” 

“Yes, Karl, you may well say fortunate ; 
for — don’t take it ill of me — you don’t 
understand the way of life and the fine 
etiquette of noble society. How could you 
do such a thing! How could you go 
through the door before the Herr Kam- 
merrath ?” 

“ Brasig, when he invited me I was his 
guest, and he was not yet my master; 
now, I should not do it, and, rely upon it, 
he would not do it either.” 

“No, Karl, so I think; but at the Pas- 
tor’s leave the business to me; there some 
finesse will be needed.” 

“Yes, Zachary, gladly. Were it not for 
my poor little girl, I should not have the 
courage to ask so great a favor of any 
man. If you will undertake it for me, I 
shall consider it a real piece of friendship.” 

As they came toward the Gurlitz church, 
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they knew by the singing that the service 
was not yet over; and, as they went into 
the Pastor’s house, and into the living-room, 
they were met by a little, quick, round 
woman, upwards of forty years of age. 
Everything about her was round,— arms 
and hands and fingers, head and cheeks 
and lips; and the eyes looked so round and 
bright out of her soft round face, as if the 
eyelids had never been pressed down with 
trouble and sorrow, and such a cheery life 
over flowed from her mien and motions, 
that one believed he could almost see how 
the fresh, red blood throbbed through the 
warm heart. 

“Good-day, Herr Briisig, sit down! Sit 
down, also! Yes, that is right, my Pastor 
is still in church; he would scold well if 
you had gone away. Pray sit down, Herr 
— what shall I call you? Yes, I would 
gladly have gone to church to-day, but 
just think, last Sunday the Pastor’s pew 
was broken in halves. Bless me, how 
every body crowded around, and we 
couldn’t say “No.” And our old cabinet- 
maker Priisshawer was going to mend it, 
and he is sick with a fever.” : 

The round little mouth rolled out the 
words as if they were round, smooth, white 
billiard balls, which a playful child shoots 
here and there over the green cloth. 

Briisig now introduced Habermann as 
the brother of Frau Niissler. 

“You are her brother? Her brother 
Karl? Now sit down, sit down! How 
gad my Pastor will be! When Frau 

iissler is here, we always talk about you; 
something good you may be sure,— the 
Herr Inspector knows. Bless you, Briisig, 
what are you doing with my hymn-book ? 
Let me put the book away! You don’t 
want to read it, you are an old heathen. 
Those are funeral-hymns, and what have 
you to do with funeral-hymns ? You will live 
forever! You are no better than the Wan- 
dering Jew! But, dear heart! one must 
think sometimes about dying, and so, since 
our church-pew is broken, and the old cab- 
inet-maker is a fever, I have been read- 
ing a couple of hymns ‘ On preparation for 
death.’’, And with that she flew round 
like quicksilver, and laid the'books on one 
side, and whisked off a little dust here and 
there, where none was visible, and rubbed 
and polished about in the room, which was 
as neat as a dressing-box. All at onceshe 
stood still, listened toward the kitchen and 
cried, “ Just so, I must go and look after 
the soup!” and was gone. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Karl?” said Briisig. 
“There’s a temperament for you! And 
what splendid health! Now leave me 
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alone ; I wiil manage it all,” and he went 
out after the Frau Pastorin. 

Habermann looked around him in the 
room. How neat and comfortable every- 
thing was, so homelike and so full of peace. 
There hung, above the sofa, a beautiful 
head of Christ, and around and beneath it 
were the portraits of the parents of the 
Herr Pastor and the Frau Pastorin, and 
their relations, some in colors, some in 
crayon, some large, others small; and the 
Lord Jesus had his hands raised in bless- 
ing, and the Frau Pastorin had arranged 
under their shadow all her relations, put- 
ting them the nearest, that they might 
have the best of the blessing. 

Her own picture, painted in early years, 
and that of her Pastor, she had in humility 
hung by the window, a little further off; 
but the sun, which looked in through the 
snow-white curtains, and gilded the other 
portraits, touched these two pictures first. 
There was a small book-case full of reli- 
gious and secular books, a little mixed to- 
gether, but still making a fine appearance, 
for they were arranged more with refer- 
ence to their bindings than their contents. 
And if any one supposed, because she 
talked Platt-Deutsch, that she had no ap- 

reciation or enjoyment of High-German 
iterature, he needed merely to open a 
book, where a mark lay, and he would find 
that the marked places had been read with 
heart and feeling, — that is to say, if he 
had as much heart and feeling as the Frau 
Pastorin; and, had he opened the cook- 
book, he would have seen that the Frau 
Pastorin was as good a student as the 
Herr Pastor, for she had just like him her 
notes written on the margin, and where 
nothing was written one might understand 
that those were the Herr Pastor’s favorite 
recipes,— “ And by those,” said she, “I 
don’t need to make any marks, for I know 
them by heart.” 

And here in this peaceful abode, in this 
pretty, comfortable nest, shall Habermann, 
if God in mercy grant it, leave his child to 
pass her early years. These hands of the 
Saviour shall be stretched out in blessing 
over her, this blessed sun shall shine 
upon her, and the noble thoughts, which 
great and goed men have written in books 
for the world, shall awaken her young soul 
out of childhood’s dreams, and give it life 
and joy. 

He was getting very soft-hearted. But, 
as he still sat between hope and fear, the 
Frau Pastorin came in at the door, her 
eyes red with weeping. “Don’t say a 
word, Herr Habermann, don’t say a word! 
Brisig has told me everything, and Brisig 
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is an old heathen, but he is a good man, 
and a true friend of yours,— and my Pas- 
tor thinks just as I do, that I know, for we 
are always one,—and that dear little 
thing ! bless you, yes! The old 
Niisslers are a tina bbanted set,” and she 
tapped the floor briskly with her foot. 

“The old woman,” said Brisig, who was 
by this time close beside them, “the old 
woman is a real horse-leech.” 

“Right, Brisig, she is that, but my Pas- 
tor shall talk the old people into reason; 
not on account of the little girl, she shall 
come here, or I don’t know my old Pastor!” 

While Habermann was expressing his 
heart-felt thanks, her Pastor came in, — 
she always called him “her” Pastor, because 
he was truly hers, body and soul, and her 
“ Pastor,” on account of his own dignity, 
and because the title belonged to him from 
his office. He came bare-headed across the 
church-yard and parsonage-yard, for these 
high soft-hats, which make our good Prot- 
estant ministers look like Russian priests, 
were not then in fashion, at least not in the 
country ; and, instead of the great ruff, as 
broad as the white china platter on which 
the daughter of Herodias presents the head 
of John-Baptist to her step-father, he had 
a pair of little innocent bands, which his 
dear wife Regina had, with all Christian 
reverence, stitched, stiffened, pressed and 
tied around his neck with her own hands. 
She held correctly that these little simple 
things were the distinctive ministerial uni- 
form, and not the little four-cornered cape 
which was worn over the coat-collar. 
“For,” said she, “my dear Frau Niissler, 
our sexton wears just such a little cape, 
but he dare not wear bands; and when I 
see my Pastor, with the ornaments of his 
office, standing in the chancel, I don’t know, 
they seem to me, the two little things, as 
they rise and fall with his words, now one, 
now the other, like a pair of angel-wings, 
on which one might rise directly to Heaven, 
—only my Pastor has his wings in front, 
and the angels have theirs behind.” 

No, he wasn’t an angel, this good Pastor 
of hers, and he was the last person to set 
himself up for one. But with all the sin- 
cerity that shone from his face, and seemed 
to know no dissimulation, there was such a 
friendly forbearance, such a quiet, kindly 
expression, that one must hold him at the 
first glance for a brave man, and although 
his whole life had been given up to self- 
denying labor, yet he could—naturally 
after the Frau Pastorin had taken off his 
cape and bands — show in his eyes his joy- 
ous heart, and utter innocent jests with his 
lips; and, when he put off the ecclesiastic, 
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he stood forth as a man who, in worldl 
matters also, could give sensible counse. 
and reach forth a helping hand. 

As he stepped into the room, he recog- 
nized Habermann immediately, and went 
right upto him. “My dear friend, do I see 
you once more! How are you? Good- 
day, Herr Inspector!” And as Habermann 
returned the greeting, and Brisig began 
to tell the reason of their visit, the Frau 
Pastorin sprang between them, and seized 
her Pastor by his ministerial gown, and 
cried, “Not a word, Herr Habermann; 
Brisig, will you be so good? You shall 
know it all from me,” said she to her hus- 
band, “for, though the story is a sad one, 
—yes, Herr Habermann, quite too sad, — 
yet there will be a pleasure for you. 
Come, come!” and with that she drew him 
into his study. “for I am the nearest to 
him,” she called back from the door, in 
apology. 

After a while the Pastor came back with 
his wife into the room, and went, with a 
determined step and resolved expression 
on his face, up to Habermann. “Yes, dear 
Habermann, yes! We will do it, and, so 
far as in us lies, do it gladly,” — and he 

ressed his hand — “but,” he added, “we 
ve no experience in the care of children, 
yet we can learn. Isn’t it so, Regina, we 
can learn?” as if with this little joke he 
would help Habermann over the deep emo- 
tion which struggled in his face and in his 
whole being. 

“Herr Pastor,” he broke out, finally, 
“ You have long ago done a great deal for 
me, but this———” And the little Frau Pas- 
torin reached after her means of consola- 
tion and implement of all work, which she 
took in hand at every surprise of joy or 
sorrow, — after her duster,—and dusted 
here and there, and would have wiped away 
Habermann’s tears with it, if he had not 
turned aside, and she called out at the door 
after Frederica: “ Now, Rika, run quickly 
over to the weaver’s wife, and ask her to 
lend me her cradle,—she doesn’t use it,” 
she added, to Brisig. 

And Brisig, as if it devolved on him to 
sustain the honor of the Habermann family, 
said to her impressively: “Frau Pastorin, 
what are you thinking of? ' The little girl 
is quite hearty!” 

d the Frau Pastorin ran again to the 
door, and called back the maiden. “Rika, 
Rika, not the cradle, — ask her to lend me 
a little crib, and then go to the sexton’s 
daughter, and see if she can come this af- 
ternoon, — God bless me, to-day is Sunday! 
But if your ass has fallen into a pit, and so 
forth, — yes, ask her whether she can help 
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me stuff a couple of little beds. For it is 
not heathenish, Brisig, it is a work of ne- 
cessity, and quite another thing from your 
Herr Count having his wheat brought in 
Sunday afternoon. And, my. dear Herr 
Habermann, the little girl must come to us 
to-day, for Franz,” said she to her husband, 
“the old Niisslers would not give the poor 
little thing even her dinner if they could 
help it, and, Brisig, bread which is not 
freely given ——” here she was a little out 
of breath and Briisig went on: “ Yes, Frau 
Pastorin, one may grow fat on grudged 
bread, but the devil take such fatness! ” 

“You old heathen, how can you swear 
80, in a Christian Pastor’s house?” cried 
the Frau Pastorin. “But the long and 
the short of the matter is, the little girl 
must come here to-day.” 

«Yes, Frau Pastorin,” said Habermann, 
only too happy, “I will bring her to-day. 
My poor sister will be sorry, but it is bet- 
ter for her, and for the peace of her family, 
and also for my child.” 

He went up to the two worthy people, 
and thanked them so warmly, from the 
depths of his grateful heart; and when 
they had taken leave, and were outside, he 
drew a long breath, and said to Briisig, 
“ How gloomy the world looked this morn- 
ing, but now the sun shines in my heart 
again! I have yet a disagreeable business 
to attend to; but it isa lucky day, and 
that may go well also.” 

“ What have you got todo now?” asked 
Brisig. 

“TI must go to Rahnstadt, to old Moses. 
I gave him, six months ago, my note for 
six hundred dollars; I have not heard 
from him since my bankruptcy, and I 
= try to make some arrangement with 

m.” 

“That you must, Karl; andI would do 
it at once, for old Moses isn’t the worst 
man in the world, by a long way. Now I 
will tell you what shall be our order of 
battle for to-day: we will both go back to 
Rexow, and eat our dinner; after dinner 
young Jochen must lend you his horses, 
and you can take your little one to Gurlitz; 
go from there to the city, and come back 
in the evening to me, at Warnitz, and stay 
over night; and to-morrow you can go 
over to Pumpelhagen, since the Herr 
Kammerrath depends on your speedy 
coming.” 

“Right,” said Habermann, “it shall be 
80.” 

They arrived, the dinner was eaten, and 
Briisig asked of young Jochen the loan of 
his wagon and horses. “Of course,” cried 
Frau Niissler,— “Yes, of course,” said 
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Jochen, and went out himself immedi- 
ately, to order the horses harnessed. 

“Karl,” said the sister, “my dear broth- 
er, how glad, how heartily glad, I should 
be, if —— But you know the reason; Bri- 
sig has told _ But, dear heart, if one 
could only keep peace in the family! 
Don’t believe that Jochen thinks different- 
ly from me, only he hasn’t the energy to 
stand up for his rights. But I will look 
after your child asif she were my own, 
though it will not be needful at the Par- 
sonage.” 

The wagon drove up. “What the 
devil!” cried Briisig, “young Jochen, you 
have got out your state-equipage, the old 
yellow coach!” 

“ Yes, Herr,” said Christian, who sat up 
in front. “May we only get safe home 
again with the old thing, for it is fearfully 
crazy in the box, and the wheels clatter as 
if one were spinning flax.” 

“Christian,” said Brisig, “you must 
first drive a little way through the village 
pond, and then through the Gurlitz brook ; 
and then, before you get to Rahnstadt, 
though the frog-pond. at will tighten 
the wheels.” 

“Eh!” said Christian; “one might as 
well go a sea-voyage!” 

As Habermann had taken leave, and put 
his little girl in the wagon, young Jochen 
oe out through the company in such 

aste that all made way for him, and his 
wife cried out, “ What is the matter now?” 
“ There,” said he and placed in the hand of 
the little Louise a pound of Fleigen 
Markur, for he smoked no other tobacco ; 
but it was only in outward appearance, 
for, as Habermann looked closer, he found 
a great piece of white bread, which young 
Jochen had merely ae up in tobac- 
oo, because he had nothing else at 

and. 

The equipage started. Christian took 
the pond and the brook on his way, as 
Brisig had recommended; the little one 
was given up at Gurlitz, and I will not 
try to describe how the pretty little dear 
was handed from one to the other, with 
kisses and petting, and seemed in her un- 
comprehending innocence to find herself 
at home with the good people. Haber- 
mann drove on Rahnstadt, to see Moses. 

Moses was a man of about fifty. 
He had large, wise-looking eyes, under 
strong, black eyebrows, although his 
head was nearly white; heavy eyelids 
and dark lashes gave him an aspect 
of mildness; he was of middle size and of 
comfortable fulness; his left shoulder was 
a little higher than his right, and that was 
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in consequence of his grip. When he got 
up from his stool, he stuck his left hand in 
his left coat pocket, and took hold of his 
breeches on the left side, which was al- 
ways slipping down; for he wore but one 
meg and that was on the right side. 
“What's the use?” said he to his Bliim- 
chen, when she would persuade him to 
wear a second suspender. “When I was 
young and poor and had no money, I man- 
aged my business with one suspender, and 
courted my Bliimchen with one suspender; 
and now that I am old and rich, and have 
money, and have Bliimchen, why do I 
need two suspenders?” And then he 
would pat his Bliimchen, give a grip at 
the left coat-pocket, and go back to his 
business. 

As Habermann entered he sprang up. 
“O heavens! it is Habermann. Haven't 
I always told you,” turning to his scn, 
“Habermann is good, Habermann is an 
honest man?” 

«“ Yes, Moses,” said Habermann, “honest 
truly, — but-——” 

“ Stand up, David, give the seat to Herr 
Habermann; sit here by me. Herr Ha- 
bermann has something to say to me, 
and I have something to say to Herr Ha- 
bermann. Do you see?” he added to his 
son, “ David, what did you say? ‘I should 


declare myself before the Prussian Jus- 
tice.’ What did I say? ‘I will not declare 
myself before the Prussian Justice; Herr 
Habermann is an honorable man.’ I 
declared myself once, it was in a business 


with a Prussian candidate. I had remind- 
ed the fellow of his debt, and he wrote me 
a letter, saying I should read averse out 
of the Christian hymn-book, — David, 
what was it?” 

“Tt was an infamous verse,” 
David. 


s¢¢ Moses cannot accuse me, 
My .conscience knows no fears, 
For He who has pronounced me free 
Will pay all my arrears.’ ”’ 


said 


“ Yes,” cried Moses, “that was what he 
said. . And when I showed the letter, the 
Prussian Justice laughed, and when I 
showed my note, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and laughed again. ‘Ha, Ha! I 
said, you mean the paper is good, but the 
fellow is good for nothing.’ Then they 
said I had the right on my side. I could 
have him locked up, but it would cost 
something. ‘Do you take me for a fool? 
should I pay the fees and costs and sum- 
mons, and the whole lawsuit, merely to 
give that swine his fodder? Let him 
run!’ said I. No, Herr Habermann is 
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better for me than the Prussian Jus- 
tice.” 

“Yes, that is all very good, Moses,” 
said Habermann, anxiously, “but I can’t 
pay you, at least not at present.” 

“No?” said Moses, and looked at him 
in a questioning way. “You must have 
kept something over ?” 

“Not a red shilling,” said the farmer 
with emotion. 

“ Thou just Heaven ! ” cried Moses, “not 
a red shilling!” and he sprang up and 
began ordering his son about. “David, 
what are you standing there for? What 
are you looking at? Why are you listen- 
ing? Go and bring my book!” With 
that he began to walk restlessly up and 
down the room. 

“ Moses,” said Habermann, “only give 
me time, and you shall have principal and 
interest to the last farthing.” 

Moses stood still, and listened with 
deep attention. “Habermann,” said he at 
last, in Platt-Deutsch,—for these old- 
fashioned Jews, when anything goes to the 
heart, talk Platt-Deutsch, just like Chris- 
tians, — “ Habermann, you are an honora- 
ble man.” And as David came back with 
the book, the old man said, “ David, what 
do we want of the book? Take the book 
away. Now, what is it?” turning to 
Habermann. “I began with nothing, you 
also began with nothing, I had my busi- 
ness, you had yours, I had good luck, you 
had bad luck. I was industrious, you 
were industrious too, and you understood 
your business. What we can’t do to-day 
may be done to-morrow ; to-morrow you 
may again have a situation, and then you 

me, for you are an honest 
man. 
“A situation?” said Habermann, with 
a much lighter heart, “I have that already, 
and a good one, too.” 

“Where?” asked Moses. 

“With the Kammerrath, at Pumpel- 
hagen.” 

“Good, Habermann, good! He is a 
good man. Though he has had some ex- 
perience of the hard times, he is yet a 
good man; he does no business with me, 
but he is a good man, for all that. Bliim- 
chen!” he cried at the door, “ Herr Haber- 
mann is here. Bring in two cups of cof- 
fee!” and as Habermann would have de- 
clined the coffee, he added, “ Allow me, 
Herr Habermann, allow me! When I 
was young, and went about the country 
with my pack, and it was cold weather, 
your mother has often given me a hot cup 
of coffee; when you were inspector you 
have given me many a ride for nothing. 
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No, we are all human beings. Drink! — by the middle of the afternoon. As 
Herr Habermann, drink!” e came up the ascent he stood still and 
So this business also came out right,' looked back over the wheat-field, and 
and as Habermann went back to Briisig laughed to himself. “Yes, it doesn’t look 
that evening his heart was lighter, much’ much as it did eleven years ago, when I 
lighter; and, as he that evening in bed' let them mowit. This is something like! 
thought over the events of the day, the| This time we have had a better year. 
thought came to him whether a beloved What will the old Herr say? Between 
voice had not prayed for him, up above,! now and harvest, there is some time yet, 
and whether a beloved hand had not but the rape is now as good as sure. If 
smoothed out the tangled skein of his he only hasn’t sold it all beforehand, 
future, that it might run henceforth with again!” sighed he. “The cuckoo knows!” 
a clear thread. |and he recalled the sums which had been 
The next morning he reported himself | borrowed during these eleven long years. 
at Pumpelhagen; and when the Kammer-| “ The old Herr will go no farther, and will 
rath and his little son rode away, two! go no farther; but, God bless him, there 
days after, he found himself already ac-' are his five daughters, and two sons-in-law 
quainted with his new duties, and in full who drain him, and then the gracious lady, 
activity. And so he remained in quiet who believes because money is round that 
content for many years. Grief had with-| it must run away, and then the son— it 
drawn, and the joy he had was of the kind must be very expensive in the Prussian 
that a man does not enjoy alone, which he | cuirassiers! Yes, the times are better 
must share with his fellow-men. than they were in my day; but if a man 
once gets into a tight place —it is hard, 
CHAPTER IV. and he looks too old altogether.” 

In the field by the mill there was| He had time to spare. To-day they 
wheat — this year, as in the year in| were waiting dinner for the Herr Kammer- 
which Habermann took charge of the rath, although he had not given orders to 


estate. The property was divided into! that effect. “It was proper to do so,” 
eleven fields ; and eleven years had passed Habermann hadsaid. “Yes,” said he once 
since that time. The inspector came out more, and se himself in the cool shade, 


of the church, for it was Sunday, and he! “he will rejoice over the wheat, and it will 
had been to hear the Pastor’s sermon, | be a help to him, for it is worth something, 
and to visit his little daughter. He went and times are better than they were.” 
on foot along the path from the church, | Yes, the times were tight again, for what 
for the way was short, and the day was | are “ the times,” for the North German 
fine, the finest of midsummer weather ;' people, and for all mankind, but long, lon 
he went through his wheat-field, and one| threads stretched far out over Englan 
of the purest joys came over him, this, and America and all the world, and knot- 
that one sees the visible blessing of God | ted at the ends, and so managed that they 
on what in human hope, but also in human | lie sometimes quite slack, and whatever is 
uncertainty, his hands have sown. He | fastened to them —and that is for our 
was not enriched by the blessing, —that| people almost the whole country — cannot 
belonged to his master; but the joy was|move itself; and then again they are 
his, and it made his heart light and his| stretched tight, so that everything dances 
mind clear, and in the clear mind, joyous | merrily back and forth, and all are shifted 
hee ge: darted, like fish in a limpid| about, even in the remotest corners. 
brook. He whistled a merry tune to him-| In this little corner of the world also, 
self, and almost laughed when he heard | the thread was stretched tight, and young 
his own whistling, for such an outburst of | Jochen’s porcelain pipe-bowl, and leaden 
mirth rarely happened to him. tinder box, and his blue-painted corner- 
“So,” said he, “this is the eleventh year| cupboard, and the waxed sofa, were all 
I have been over that field, and the worst | cleared out of the house, and the old crazy 
is over; yet once more! then the oversee-| yellow coach out of the carriage-house ; 
ing shall be done by other eyes.” and in their place he had a meerschaum 
e took the way through the garden, | pipe adorned with silver, and a mahogany 
which lay on high ground, and joined a lit-| secretary, and an immense creature of a 
tle grove of oaks and beeches, where the | divan, in the living-room, and in the car- 
drive and foot-path had been freshly ' riage-house there was a vehicle which Bré- 
cleared and raked out, for the Kammer-| sig always called the “ phantom,” because 
rath and his family were coming to-day, | in looking at the bill he had taken an “e” 
and had sent word that they might be ex-' for an “n,” and an “n” for an “m:” and 
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he was not far wrong, for the thing was 
almost of the kind one sees in a dream. 

And the same thread had also guided 
the hand of Brisig’s Herr Count, so that 
finally, after almost twenty years, he had 
given him in writing the desired permis- 
sion to marry, and also a bond promising 
“a suitable pension for his old age.” 

And upon this thread, when it was 
slack, the little Frau Pastorin had caught 
herself, like a top which the boys rig up, 
and now that it was stretched she buzzed 
about her Pastor, and hummed daily in his 
ears; when the minister’s meadow should 
be rented again, it would bring as good as 
double. And as Moses, at the close of the 
last year, added up his sum-total, and 
wrote underneath a little one and four 
great ciphers, the thread caught him by 
the arm, and the four ciphers changed to 
six. “David, lay the book away,” said 
he, “it balances.” 

But while these threads, as to how far 
apart the knots are, and how lightly they 
are stretched, are governed a good deal b 
human instrumentality,— even althou 
the Lord is above, and superintends the 
whole, so that the slack-lying and the 
tight-stretching happen in moderation, 
and mankind are not left to lie still ona 
hillock and stick there, or getetangled and 
run wildly together, as when a sack full 
of peas is shaken about,—a single human 
being has as much volition on these 
threads as the chafer has on his, when the 
children play with it; it can buzz about, 
here and there. Another thread, however, 
governs the world: it reaches from the 
highest to the lowest, and God himself has 
fastened the ends; no chafers buzz on it, 
nor is it in any sense agame. This thread 
was twisted a little, and Zachary Brisig 
got a touch of the gout. It was stretched 
a little tighter, and the two’old Niisslers 
lay on their last couch; and then the knots 
at their end of the thread were cut, and 
they were buried. 

Suchen Briisig, indeed, scolded and fret- 
ted terribly when he felt the twitching, 
and in his ignorance did not understand, 
but blamed the new fashion of sewed 
dress-boots, and the damp, cold spring, 
for what he should have laid to the account 
of his hearty dinners and his usual little 
drop of Kiimmel. He was snappish asa 
horse-fly, and Habermann would rally him, 
whenever he visited him in such a temper, 
about the writing in his possession which 
he had received from the Herr Count, 
granting him permission to marry and a 
pension, and then Brisig would be angry, 
terribly angry, and would say, “ Now just 
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think, brother, in what an outrageous di- 
lemma that paper of the gracious Count 
places me! I want to marry, then says 
my gracious Count I am too young to 
need a pension, and if I ask for the pen- 
sion, then I must say to myself, I am too 
old to marry! Oh! my gracious Count is 
not much better after all than a regular 
Jesuit; he says the words and you see 
them under your eyes, but virtually he has 
put all sorts of mocking paragraphs in the 
paper, that a man who for eight and twenty 
years has worn out his bones in his service 
cannot request a pension without depre- 
ciating himself personally, or that a man 
who could have had three brides twenty 
years ago, now that he is fifty years old 
cannot marry one. Oh, I laugh at the 


— paragraphs and at the gracious 
ount!” - 


One man’s owl is another man’s night- 
ingale. Briisig was spiteful over the 
twitching of the thread; but in young 
Jochen’s house, after the knots were cut a 
=“ entered, whom the young wife in- 

eed had many times invited at the door, 
but who had never before crossed the 
threshold, and that was peace. Now he 
had established himself comfortably on the 
new divan, and ruled over the whole es- 
tablishment. The young womancared for 
him, as if her nearest relative had come to 
the house, and the two little twin-apples 
did ay Foe to please him, and youn 
Jochen himself invited the guest in, an 
said it was all as true as leather, and did 
his duty as the head of the family. He 
continued to be monosyllabic, to be sure, 
and desired no other tobacco than Fleigen 
Markur, and did not trouble himself about 
the oversight of the farm. For, after the 
death of the old people, Habermann and 
Briisig had taken the charge of out-door 
affairs quite out of his hands, and had 
changed the crops, and had introduced 
improvements, and because the old people 
had stowed away under the pillows, and 
in the stocking-box, and about the stove, 
and here and there in other places, many 
a bag of gold which they had forgotten to 
take with them, the business went very 
quickly and without much ceremony; and 
as it was all dispatched young Jochen 
said, “ Yes, what shall I do about it?” and 
let things take their course. 

But the comfort and prosperity which 
surrounded him roused him up a good 
deal, and his natural kind-heartedness, 
which had so long been repressed by the 
avarice of the old people, became evident ; 
and, if-he was alittle rough about the head, 
it was no matter,—as the schoolmaster 
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with the red vest said at the funeral: “It 
is no matter, Herr Pastor, since the heart 
is not bad!” 

And how was it now with the Frau Pas- 
torin and her Pastor? There the Lord 
had. touched the thread very lightly; he 
had done like young Jochen, he had said: 
“ What shall I do about it; let things take 
their course!” And if the Pastor now and 
then perceived a little light touch on his 
arm, and looked around, it was only his 
little friendly wife who stood behind him, 
always with her dusting cloth, and polished 
away at his arm-chair, and asked whether 
he would have the perch fried or boiled ; 
and if his sermon happened to be about 
Peter’s wonderful draught of fishes, or 
the evangelist’s story of the meal of fish 
on the shore, then all sorts of foolish, un- 
christian thoughts would dart across his 
mind, of fried fish, and horse-radish, and 
butter to eat on it, so that he had some 
trouble in going on with his sermon, and 
sustaining the dignity of his office. But 
what were these little troubles, to which 
his Regina had accustomed him from the 
first, in comparison with his great joy? 

God bless me! I have just received 


from my friend the gardener, Juhlke, of 
Erfurt, a beautiful lily-bulb; and now in 


the March sun the first leaves are sprout- 
ing, and my first thought in the morning 
is to see how much the leaves have 
sprouted during the night; and I give it a 
little pull to find out how the roots are 
striking, and-I move it away from the 
cool window to the warm stove, and back 
from the dark stove to the light window, 
in the blessed sunshine, and it is as yet 
only a green shoot springing out of the 
earth, with no sign of a flower-bud, and it 
is but a plant, and not a human life, and 
yet a rejoice over its sprouting and 

owth and greenness! And the pastor 
fad received also a beautiful lily-bulb 
from his friend the Gardener, the Lord in 
heaven, and he and his little wife had 
tended and watched it, and now a flower- 
bud was growing, a human flower-bud, and 
the warm May sun shone upon it, and the 
Frau Pastorin ran to her darling the first 
thing in the morning, and buzzed about 
her at noon, and rejoiced over her healthy 
appetite, and heaped another spoonful on 
her plate; “For,” said she, “life must have 
something to live on.” And at evening, 
under the lindens before the door, she 
wrapped the little maiden under the same 
sheltering mantle with herself, on the side 
toward the warmth ; and when it was bed- 
time, then she gave her a good-night kiss: 
“ God bless you, my daughter ; to-morrow 
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morning early, at five o’clock, you must be 
up again!” 

And the Pastor’s first thought was also 
of her; and he watched and waited as leaf 
after leaf was growing green, and gave 
her a prop at her side, and bound her to 
it that she might grow right up toward 
heaven, and kept away all weeds and nox- 
ious insects. And when he went to bed at 
night he would say, as full of hope as a 
child, “ Regina, she must blossom soon.” 

And so it came about, without the con- 
sciousness of the dear old people, or of 
the child herself, that she became the 
angel of the household, about whom 
everything turned, turned joyfully, without 
grumbling or snarling, without clashing or 
force. As she in her simple dress, with a 
little silk handkerchief tied around her 
neck, her fresh cheeks, and unbound, 
floating hair, went dancing up and down 
in her glee, she was a living spring of joy 
to the whole house ; and when she sat still 
beside her foster-father, and learned, and 
looked at him with her great eyes, as if 
there must be something still more beauti- 
ful to come, and at last with a deep sigh 
closed the book, as if it were a pity that 
it was all done, and yet at the same time 
good that it was all done, because the lit- 
tle heart could hold no more, —then the 
Frau Pastorin stole up behind her, in stock- 
ing feet, with her dusting-cloth under her 
apron, and her slippers lying at the door. 
“For,” said she, “teaching children is a 
different thing from making sermons; the 
old people are only affected now and then 
when one hits them right hard with hell- 
torments; but a child’s soul, — one must 
touch that merely with a tulip-stalk, and 
not with a fence-pole ! ” 
 Habermann’s little daughter was always 
fair, but she looked the fairest when, a 
step in advance, she held her father by 
the hand, and brought him into the par- 
sonage yard, where the good people sat 
under the great linden; then shone out 
all the virtues which usually sleep quietly 
in the human heart, and only now and 
then come to the light of day,—love and 
gratitude, joy and pride,—from her 
sprightly face ; and, if Habermann walked 
beside her silent and half-sad that he 
could do so little for his child, one could 
read in her eyes a sort of festal joy, as if 
she thought to discharge all the debt of 
gratitude which she owed her good foster- 

arents, by bringing to them her father. 
he was just entering her thirteenth year, 
and her young heart took no reckoning of 
her feelings and actions, never in her life 
had she asked herself why her father was 
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so dear to her. It was otherwise with the 
Pastor and his wife, there she was daily 
conscious how kind and good were their 
intentions toward her, and she had daily 
opportunities of repaying their love by 
little acts of duty and friendliness. But 
here — she knew merely it was her father ; 
he spoke often to her words that must 
come from his heart, and he looked at her 
with such quiet, sad looks, that must go to 
her heart. Reckoning up all they had 
done, these good people had deserved 
more from her; but yet —the Lord must 
have knit these human threads very closely 
together, up above, they run into each 
other so, and cannot be separated. 

To-day, as Habermann sat in the cool 
shade, it had been again a festival day for 
his child, and it was one for him also. He 
overlooked the whole region. The spring 
was over, the summer sun shone warm 
through the light, fleecy clouds; a light 
breeze cooled the air, and lifted the green 
corn into the sunlight, as if the earth were 
waving a green, silken banner before her 
commander, the sun. The regimental mu- 
sic, from the band of a thousand birds, 
had ceased with the spring, and only the 
cuckoo’s cry and the call of the quail still 
echoed, as if a puff of wind bore with it out 
of the distance the sound of drums and 
cymbals. But instead of music and sing- 
ing the wind brought over the fields a 
sweet odor which came indeed from a 
field of slaughter, where thousands and 
thousands of slain lay in rows and heaps, 
who knew nothing of bloody misery, how- 
ever, and were a pleasure to mankind : the 
hay-harvest had begun, and Habermann 
sat on the hill in the cool arbor, and over- 
looked the fields, far and near. How 
beautiful is such a region, where the fields 
in a thousand green and yellow stripes 
and bands stretch to the summits of the 
hills, and shine far around like a many- 
colored garment which industry has woven 
for the earth! But it seems restless and 
anxious, when we tear the turf and the 
soil with digging and scratching, and 
every one has his own task, and troubles 
himself solely about the miserable profits 
he is to dig from his own little piece of 
earth,— and all these green and yellow 
bands and stripes only bear witness to our 
poverty. I know well itis not so, but it 
seems so. Here itis otherwise : far out to 
the blue forest extend the fields of one 
kind of grain; the rape fields stretch them- 
selves out like a great sea in the golden 
morning sunlight; broad pastures and 
slopes haber the bright-colored cattle, 
and over the green meadows stretch in an 
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ee direction the long rows of mowers 
in white shirt-sleeves ; everything is of a 
piece, all works together; and wherever 
one casts his eyes, he sees rest and security 
as the result of riches. I know right well 
it is not so, but yet it seems so. But that 
is an afterthought. The eye sees merely 
the riches and the rest, and these, in the 
cool shade, with the humming of bees and 
the playing of butterflies, sink softly into 
the heart. 

So was it to-day with Habermann; he 
was in such a quiet, happy mood, and 
thankfully he thought over the last eleven 
years. All was good and growing better. 
He had paid his debts to Brisig and 
Moses, with his employer he stood on the 
best footing. His intercourse with him 
was almost confidential, for, although the 
Kammerrath was not at all in the habit of 
discussing his private affairs with every 
body, Habermann’s behavior was so per- 
fectly sure, he knew so exactly how to 
keep himself in his ne that the Kam- 
merrath often talked over matters with 
him, which pertained more to himself than 
to the farm; of his family affairs, however, 
he had never spoken. It was to happen 
otherwise to-day. . 

When the inspector had been sitting a 
little while, he heard a couple of carriages 
drive up before the door. “ Good heavens, 
they are coming!” he cried, and sprang 
up to go and receive the company. 

The Kammerrath came with his wife and 
three daughters and his son ; they were to 
stay six weeks on the estate, and enjoy the 
country air. “Dear Herr Habermann,” 
said he, “ we have come upon you a little 
sooner than you expected, but my business 
at Rostock was dispatched more quickly 
than I believed possible. How is it here ? 
Is everything prepared for the ladies?” 

“ All is in readiness,” said Habermann, 
“but I fear the dinner may be a little 
late.” 

“No misfortune ! The ladies can be mak- 
ing their toilet meantime, and you can 
show me our wheat. And,” turning to his 
son who stood at his side, a stately young 
man, in handsome uniform, “you can take 
your mother and sisters into the garden, 
by and by, for in matters of domestic 
economy,” here he made a sickly attempt 
to laugh a little, “ you take no interest.” 

“ Dear father, 1 ——” said the son, rather 
uneasily. 

“No, let it go, my son,” said the father, 
in a friendly tone. “Come, Herr Haber- 
mann, the wheat stands close behind the 
garden.” 

Habermann went with him. How old 
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the man had become in so short a time! ; expenditure, the advance of rent, the in- 


And it was not age merely which seemed | 


to weigh upon him, he seemed oppressed 
by some other burden. As he caught 
sight of his wheat, he became a little en- 





creased inventory! I have besides so 
many expenditures, my hair stands on 
end!” and with that the man moved so 
wearily up the ascent, and stumbled so at 


livened, and cried, “ Beautiful, beautiful! ! at every stone, that Habermann sprang 


I never thought to have seen such wheat 
in Pumpelhagen.’ 

That pleased Habermann, but, as is the 
way with these old inspectors, he did not 
let it be noticed, and because he was 
laughing inwardly, he scratched his head 
and said, “If we can make sure of this on 
the hill, and it will be worth a good deal, 
and that down there by the meadow, the 
devil may have his game with the rest.” 

“ We cannot prevent what may still hap- 
pen,” said the Kammerrath. “It is a real 

leasure that you have given me to-day, 
on Herr Inspector. Ah,” added he, after 
a little while, “why didn’t we know each 
other twenty years ago? It would: have 
been better for you and for me!” 

Habermann no longer scratched his 
head; the trace of humor, which some- 
times lightened his serious disposition, was 
gone, and he looked anxiously at his mas- 
ter. They had come to the boundary of 
Gurlitz. “The wheat over there doesn’t 
look so well as ours,” said the Kammer- 
rath. 

“No,” said Habermann. “The soil is 

uite as good as ours, however ; that is the 
Gurlitz Pastor’s field, but he has not re- 
ceived his due for it.” 

“ Apropos,” went on the Kammerrath, 
“do you know that Gurlitz is sold? A 
few days ago it was sold in Rostock for 
173,000 thalers. Farms are rising, isn’t it 
it so, Habermann, farms are rising consid- 
erably. If Gurlitz is worth 173,000 
thalers, Pumpelhagen would be a good 
bargain at 240,000 thalers;” and with 
that, he looked impressively at Haber- 
mann. 

“That it would, Herr Kammerrath ; but 
the sale of Gurlitz means something else 
for you; by contract, the Pastor’s field falls 
out of the estate, upon its sale, and it runs 
like a wedge into our land—you must 
rent the Pastor’s field!” 

“ Ah, dear Habermann, don’t talk of my 
renting!” cried the Kammerrath, and 
turned about, and went slowly back, as if 
he might not look at the beautiful piece of 
land, “I have already too much on my 
shoulders. I have no desire for new 
trouble.” 

“ You should have no trouble about it. 
If you will give me authority, I will 
arrange the matter with the Herr Pastor.” 

“No, no, Habermann, it won’t do! The 





toward him, and offered him his arm; 
close by the garden the Kammerrath had 
an attack of dizziness, so that Habermann 
was obliged to hold him up, and could 
searcely get him into the arbor. Here, 
in the cool shade, he soon recovered from 
his attack; but his appearance was so 
altered that the inspector in this weak- 
spirited, broken man could hardly recog- 
nize his tranquil, decided friend of former 
years. The man became talkative, it 
seemed as if he must unburden his heart. 
“Dear Habermann,” said he, and grasped 
his hand, “I have a favor to ask; my 
nephew Franz,— you used to know him, 
— has finished his studies, and is going to 
undertake the care of his two estates. 
He will follow my advice, — my deceased 
brother —- me his guardian, — he 
means to become a sential bean, and I 
have recommended you to him as his in- 
structor. You must take the young man 
here, he is an intelligent youth,—he is a 
good fellow.” 

“Yes,” said Habermann. Thathe would 
do gladly, and so far as in him lay it 
should not fail; he had known the young 
_— from a child, he was always a dutifu 

oy. 

“Ah,” cried the Kammerrath, “if my 
own boy had gone the same way! Why 
was I weak enough to yield to my wife 
against my better judgment? Nothing 
would do but he must be a soldier. But 
now it comes, now it comes, my old friend, 
we have pot into debt, deeper than I can 
tell, for I see by his oppressed and shy 
manner, that he has not confessed all to 
me. If he would only do so, then I could 
know where I stood, and I could save him 
out of the hands of usurers. And if I 
myself should fall into those hands!” he 

ded gloomily, after a little, in a weak 
voice. 

Habermann was frightened by the 
words and the tone, but still more by the 
appearance of his master. “It will not 
be so bad as that,” he said, for he must say 
something, “and then the Herr will yet 
have the receipts from about fifteen hun- 
dred bushels of rape; for so I reckon the 
cro ‘ad 

and for seventeen hundred bushels, 
which I have sold, I have already received 
the money, and it is already paid out; but 
that is not the worst, we could get over 
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that. Ah, what a torment! ” cried he, as if 
he must shoulder his burden again. “ My 
business at Rostock is not all wound up, as 
I said to you before my family ; I have taken 
a debt for one of my sons-in-law, of seven 
thousand thalers, and cannot raise the 
money in Rostock, and in three days it must 
be paid. The money is promised to the pur- 
chaser of Gurlitz, and he is to pay the pur- 
chase money day after to-morrow. Give 
me your advice, old friend! You have 
been in-similar circumstances, you know 
how you helped yourself—don’t take it 
ill of me! you were always an honest 
man. But fom bear not to feel sure 
in my possessions or in my honourable 
name.” 

Yes, Habermann had been in such a 
condition, and he had failed for a couple 
of hundred thalers; and this was seven 
thousand. 

“Have you spoken with the purchaser 
of Gurlitz ?” he asked, after some thought. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “and I told him 
the plain truth about my difficulties.” 

“And what was the answer?” said 
Habermann. “But I can imagine, he was 
in pressing need of money himself.” 

“Tt was not that, as it seemed to me; 
but the man seemed to have a spite against 


me, he was too short and abrupt, and 
when he noticed my embarrassment his 
offers were too crafty, so that I broke 
off the negotiation, because I still hoped 


elsewhere. ut 


to procure the mone 
find myself more 


that is at an end, and 
embarrassed than ever.” 

“IT know of but one immediate resource,” 
said Habermann, “you must go and see 
Moses, at Rahnstadt.” 

“The Jew money-lender?” asked the 
Kammerrath. “Never in the world!” 
cried he. “I could not bear to feel my- 
self in such hands. No, I will rather bear 
the insolence of Herr Pomuchelskopp.” 

“Who?” shouted Habermann, as if a 
wasp had stung him. 

“Why, the purchaser of Gurlitz, of 
whom we were speaking,” said the Kam- 
merrath, and stared at him as if he could 
not interpret his behavior. 

“And he is a Pomeranian, from the 
region on the Peene, short and stout, with 
a full face ?” 

“Yes,” said the Kammerrath. 

“And he is going to be our neighbor? 
And you would enter into business rela- 
tions with him? No, no, Herr Kammer- 
rath, I beg, I implore you, don’t allow 

ourself to get involved with that man! 
ou must bear me witness that I have 
never made mention, for good .or for evil, 
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of the man who has ruined me; but now 
that you are in danger, now I hold it my 
duty, — this man is the cause of my mis- 
fortunes,” and with that he had sprung up, 
and from his usually tranquil, friendly 
eyes shot such a flash of hatred, that even 
the Kammerrath, absorbed as he was in 
his own affairs, was terrified. 

“Yes,” cried the inspector, “yes! 
that man has driven me out of house and 
home, that man has heaped all sorts of 
tormenting anxieties upon me and my 
poor wife, and she has gone to her grave 
in consequence! No,no! Have nothing 
to do with that man!” 

The warning was too impressive to be 
disregarded by the Kammerrath. “But 
who will help me?” asked he. 

“Moses,” said Habermann, quickly and 
decidedly. The Kammerrath would make 
objections, but Habermann placed him- 
self before him, and said still more im- 
pressively, “Herr Kammerrath, Moses! 
After dinner we will ride over there, and, 
if I know him, you will have no reason to 
repent.” 

e Kammerrath stood up, and took, 
Habermann’s arm; he leaned not merely 
upon that — no, evidently he was also sus- 
tained by the resolute advice of the in- 
spector. For a quiet man, when he is 
once aroused from his repose, exercises a 
great influence upon another human being, 
even if he be not so ill and in such 
perplexity as the Kammerrath ; and differ- 
ence in rank goes down at the double- 
quick, in such an emergency, before per- 
sonal merit. 

The conversation at dinner was but feebl 
sustained, — every one was occupied wit 
his own affairs; Habermann thought of 
his new, suspicious neighbor, the Kammer- 
rath of his money affairs, and the lieuten- 
ant of cuirassiers looked as if he had lost 
himself in a calculation of compound inter- 
est, and could not find the way out; and 
if the gracious mama had not mounted 
her high horse a little, and talked of the 
visits she must make to people of rank in 
the neighborhood, and the young ladies 
had not revelled in the prospect of coun- 
try. delights and unlimited grass and flow- 
ers, it would have been as silent as a 
funeral. 

After dinner the Kammerrath drove 
with his inspector to Rahnstadt. As they 
stopped at the door of Moses’ house, the 
Kammerrath felt in much the same mood 
as if he had dropped a louis-d’or in the 
filth, and must stoop to pick it out with 
his clean hands. A musty odor met 
them, at the entrance, for a “produce 
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business ” does not smell like otto of roses, 
and the: wool, when it has just left the 
mother-sheep’s back, has quite a different 
smell from that which it has after it has 
been about the world a little, and got 
aired, and lies as a bright-colored carpet 
on a fine lady’s parlor, sprinkled with per- 
fume. 

And how disorderly it was in the pas- 
sage and in the room! For Bliimchen was 
avery good wife, to be sure, but she did 
not understand how to ornament an en- 
try and a counter with a cow’s head and 
a heap of mutton-bones; for Moses said 
shortly, that belonged to the business, 
and David was constantly bringing in new 
treasures and turned the house into a real 
rat’s paradise, for those pleasant little 
beasts run after the smell of a regular 
produce business, like doves after anise- 
seed oil. 

In the room, the Kammerrath did not 
find himself more agreeably disposed, for 
Moses was orthodox, and on the Christian 
Sabbath, unless his business demanded 
the contrary, he wore his greasiest coat, 
in order to keep himself quite opposed to 
the customs of the dressed-up Gentiles; 


and as he now, with his grip at his left 
coat-pocket, sprang up and ran toward the 


Kammerrath,—“O heavens! the Herr 
Kammerrath! the honor!” and shouted to 
David, who was improving the Sunday- 
afternoon quiet in the “ produce business ” 
by napping a little on the sofa, “ David, 
where are you sitting? Where are you 
lying? What are you lounging there for ? 
Stand up! Let the Herr Kammerrath sit 
down,” and as he now endeavoured to 
force the Kammerrath into the place al- 
ready warmed by David, then would the 
Kammerrath gladly have left the louis- 
d’or lying in the dirt; but — he needed it 
quite too pressingly. 

Habermann threw himself into the 
breach, and set a chair for the Kammer- 
rath by the open window, ahd undertook 
the first introduction of the business; and 
as Moses observed what the talk was to 
be about, he hunted David about till he 

ot him out of the room,—for although 

e let him do a good deal in the produce 
business, he did not consider him quite 
ripe, at six and thirty years, for the 
money business,—and when the air was 
free,—that is to say, of David,—he ex- 
claimed once and again, what a great hon- 
or it was for him to have dealings with the 
Herr Kammerrath. “What have I always 
said, Herr Habermann? ‘ The Herr Kam- 
merrath is a good man, the Herr Kammer- 
rath is good.’ What have I always said, 
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Herr Kammerrath? “The Herr Haber- 
mann is an honest man; he has toiled and 
moiled to pay me the last penny.’” 

But as he perceived of what a sum they 
were speaking, he was startled, and held 
back, and made objections, and if he had 
not held Habermann in such high esteem, 
and read plainly in his looks that he seri- 
ously advised him to the business, then in- 
deed nothing might have come of it. And 
who knows but the matter might still 
have fallen through, if it had not been 
mentioned casually that the money was to 
go for the purchase of Gurlitz, and that 
otherwise the Kammerrath must enter into 
negotiations with Pomuchelskopp. But 
as this name was uttered, Moses made a 
face, as if one had laid a piece of tainted 
meat on his plate, and he cried out, “ With 
Pomuffelskopp!” for he pronounced the 
name in that way, “Do you know what 
sort of fellow he is? He is like that!” 
and with that’ he made a motion as if he 
would throw the bit of tainted meat over 
his shoulder. “‘ David,’ said I, ‘don’t have 
anything to do with Pomuffelskopp!’ But 
these young people, — David bought some 
wool of him. ‘ Well!’ said I; ‘you will 
see,’ I told him. And what had he done? 
There he had smuggled in with the washed 
wool the tangles, the wool from dead ani- 
mals, he had smuggled in dirty wool from 
slaughtered sheep, he had smuggled in 
two great field-stones. Two great field- 
stones had he smuggled in forme! When 
he came to get his money —‘ Good !’ said 
I —I paid him in Prussian treasury notes, 
and I made little packets of a hundred 
thalers, and in the middle of each packet I 
smuggled in some that were no longer in 
circulation, or counterfeit, and in the last 
packet I laid in two played-out lottery- 
tickets —‘ Those are the two great field- 
stones,’ saidI. Oh, but didn’t he make an 
uproar? When he came with the Notary 
Slus’uhr, — he is such an one to look at,” 
—here he again threw the bit of tainted 
meat over his shoulder, —“ like one of 
David’s rats,—his ears stand out, and 
he lives so well, he lives just like the rats, 
feeds on rubbish and filth, and gnaws 
open other pare honest leather. Oh, 
but they made a disturbance, they would 
bring a lawsuit against me! ‘What isa 
lawsuit ?’ said I; ‘I don’t have lawsuits. 
As the ware is, so is the money.’ And do 
you know, gentlemen, what else I said? 
‘The Herr Notary, and.the Herr Pomu- 
—e and I are three Jews, but four 
might be made of us if the two gentlemen 
could count for three.’ Oh, they made an 
uproar! They abused me all over the 
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city. But the Herr Burgomeister said to 
me, ‘ Moses, you doa great business, but you 
have never yet had a law-suit, let them 
work!’ Herr Kammerrath, you shall have 
the money to-day, at your offer, of com- 
mission and interest, for you are a good 
man, and you treat your people well, and 
you have a good name in the land, and 

ou shall not have to deal with Pomuffels- 


ft) - 

To borrow money is a hard piece of 
work, and he who writes this knows it by 
many years’ experience, and can speak of 
it accordingly ; but it makes a difference 
whether one appeals to the kindness of an 
old friend, or turns to a man who makes a 
business of this business. The Kammer- 
rath had debts on his estate, quite a num- 
ber of debts; but. they were not signifi- 
cant bills of exchange, and his money 
affairs had usually been arranged by writ- 
ing, or through the medium of lawyers or 
merchants; he was now for the first time 
not in a situation to raise money easily, in 
the old way, he had been obliged to go 
himself to a money-Jew — for so he called 
this sort of people; the repulsion which he 
felt for this course, the very different place, 
and manner, and disposition which he 
found here, the anxiety caused by the ob- 


jections of Moses at the outset, and now 
at last the speedy help which relieved him 


from his pressing emergency, had over- 
powered the sick man ; he turned pale and 
sank back in his chair, and Habermann 
called for a glass of water. 

“Herr Kammerrath,” cried Moses, “ per- 
haps a little drop of wine, I can have half 
a pint brought from the merchant, in a 
moment.” 

“No, water! water !” cried Habermann, 
and Moses ran out of the door, and nearly 
upset David, — for David had been listen- 
ing a little to the money business, in order 
that he might finally become ripe, — 
“David what are you doing, why don’t 
you bring some water ?” 

And David came, and the Kammerrath 
drank water, and recovered himself, and 
Moses told out the louis-d’ors on the table, 
and the Kammerrath picked them out of 


the dirt, and looked at his hands, and they! 
'ermann,” said the Pastor, “we are agreed 


seemed quite as clean as before; and as he 
got into the carriage, and looked back 
from it into Moses’ entry, it seemed to 
him as if among Moses’ pelts and mutton 
bones, there was a great bundle, and that 
was his own trouble. And Moses stood in 
the door, and bowed and bowed, and 
looked round at his neighbors to find 
whether they saw that the Herr Kammer- 
rath had been to him. 
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But for all the great honor, he did not 
sink under it. He held up his head, and 
got Habermann aside, and said, “ Herr 
Inspector, you are an honest man; when 
I agreed to this business, I did not know 
the man was so sick. You must promise 
me that the money shall be secured on the 
estate. It is a matter of life and death. 
What am I doing with a sick man anda 
note!” 

The Kammerrath was relieved from his 
embarrassment; his agitation subsided, 
his health improved, he looked at the 
world with quite different eyes; and*as 
Habermann, a few days later, again men- 
tioned the renting of the Pastor’s field, he 
listened, and gave Habermann permission 
to talk with Pastor Behrens. He did so, 
and during the interview the little Frau 
Pastorin bustled about in the room, and 
it sounded in the ears of the Pastor and 
Habermann continually, — “ A higher sum! 
A higher sum!” 

“Yes,” said Habermann, “that is ua- 
derstood. Frau Pastorin, the rent must 
be raised; times are better, but there will 
be no difficulty in the matter,—the ad- 
vantage lies on both sides.” 

“ Regina,” said her Pastor, “it occurs to 
me that the flowers at the end of the gar- 
den have not been watered.” 

“ Ah, my dear life!” cried the Pastorin, 
—_ bustled out of the door, “the flow- 
ers ” 

“So,” said the Pastor, “now we can 
soon settle it. I must confess to you, that 
I prefer to have a renter from outside, 
rather than one belonging to the place ; 
there are so many little differences which 
spring from such immediate neighborhood, 
and make such a relation so doubtful and 
annoying, as it ought not to be between 
landlords and ministers. And the Kam- 
merrath is personally much dearer to me 
than the new owner, —I have known him 
so many years. And you think I may de- 
mand a higher rent ?” 

“Yes, indeed, Herr Pastor, and I am 
authorized to offer you the half more. If 
I wished to rent the land myself, I could 
offer you still more; but ——” 

“We understand each other, dear Hab- 


in the matter.” 

And when the Frau Pastorin again 
bustled in with the little Louise, and cried 
out, “It was not necessary! Louise had 
already attended to the matter!” then 
was her Pastor’s business all settled, and 
the dear little Louise hung around her 
father’s neck: “ Ah, father, father, that is 
so good!” Why should she hang about 
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her father’s neck? What had she to do y 


with rent-contracts? Much, much! Her 
father would now be a little nearer to 
the Pastor’s garden, ploughing and har- 
vesting, and she should see him the of- 
tener. 

As Habermann went back through the 
church-yard, he met Zachary Brisig, who 
had passed happily, out of his dreadfully 
cuullicceshdent stage of the gout, into the 

hilosophical, as generally happened when 

is troubles were over. ‘“ Good-day, Karl,” 
said he, “I have been in your quarters a 
while waiting for you. But the time 
seemed long, so I made my compliments, 
meanwhile, to the Herr Kammerrath. He 
was very glad to see me, and treated me 
with the greatest kindness; but how the 
man looks!” 

Yes, said Habermann, his master had — 
God bless him—grown very old and 
weak, and he for his part feared he was 
soon to lose the friend he esteemed so 
highly. 

“Yes,” nodded Brisig, “but what is 
life, Karl? What is human life? See 
here, Karl, turn it over and over, like a 
leather money-bag, and not a shilling falls 
out.” 

“ Briisig,” said Habermann, “I don’t 
know what other people think about it, 
but it seems to me as if life and labor were 
one and the same.” : 

“ Ho, ho, Karl! now I hear you run on; 

ou got that sentence from Pastor 

hrens. He has sometimes talked with 
me on this subject, and he has given me a 
description of human life, as if here below 
it was merely the manuring time, and the 
’ Christian belief was the sun and the rain, 
which made the seed grow, and there 
above, in the upper regions, came the 
harvest; but man must work, and take 
pains and do his part. But Karl, it don’t 
agree, it goes against the Bible. The 
Bible tells about the lilies of the field; 
they toil not, and they spin not, and yet 
our Heavenly Father cares for them. And 
if our Lord takes care of them, then they 
live, and they don’t labor, and when I have 
this infamous gout and do nothing, — noth- 
ing at all but hunt away the cursed, tor- 
menting flies from my face,—is that 
labor? and yet I live under the good-for- 
nothing torture. And Karl,” said he, and 
pointed to the right across the field, “see 
those two lilies, that are Picking their way 
over here, your gracious Herr Lieutenant, 
and the youngest Fraulein, have you ever 
heard that the lieutenant of cuirassiers 
troubled himself with labor, or that the 
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et they are both coming, with living bod- 
les, over your rape-stubble.” 

“ Will you wait a moment, Zachary?” 
said Habermann ; “ they are coming in this 
direction, possibly they wish to speak to 
us.” 

“For all me!” said Briisig. “But just 
look at the Fraulein, how she wades through 
the rape-stubble with her long skirts and 
her thin shoes! No, Karl, life is trouble! 
And it begins always with the extremities, 
with the legs, and you may observe that 
with me from my confounded gout, and in 
the case of the Fraulein by the rape-stubble 
and her thin shoes. But what I was going 
to say, Karl—you have had your best 
time here, for when the Herr Kammerrath 
is dead, there look out! You will be 
astonished at the gracious lady, and the 
three unmarried daughters, and the Herr 
Lieutenant. Karl,” he began again, after 
a little thought, “I would hold to the 
crown-prince.” 

“Eh, what! Brisig, what are you talking 
about ?” said Habermann, hastily, “I shall 
go right on my way.” 

“Yes, Karl, so should I, and so would 
every body who was not a Jesuit. But 
look at the gracious Fraulein once more! 
She goes right on her way too, but through 
the rape-stubble. Karl——” But the 
young people were too near, he could say 
no more; only in an aside he added, “ A 
Jesuit? No! But he is a vocative.” 

“I thank you, Herr Habermann, that 
you have waited here for me,” said Axel 
von Rambow, as they came up. “My 
sister and I are bound on two different ex- 
— she is seeking corn-flowers, and 

colts; she has found no corn-flowers, and 
I no colts.” 

“Gracious lady,” said Briisig, “if you 
mean by corn-flowers our common field 
blossoms,— but,” he interrupted himself, 
“how this infamous stubble has ruined 
your pretty dress, all the flounces torn 
off!” and with that he bent down as if he 
would render the young lady the service 
of a maid. 

“ No matter!” cried the Fraulein, draw- 
ing back a little, “itis an old dress. But 
where are the corn-flowers ?” 

“T will show you,— it is a real pleasure, 
—here close by, near Gurlitz, corn- 
flowers, and scarlet-runners, and white- 
thorn, and thistle-blows,—in short, a 
whole plantation.” 

“That will do nicely, dear Fidelia,” said 
the lieutenant. “You go with the Herr 
Inspector Brisig for the corn-flowers, and 

I beg Herr Habermann to accompany me 





gracious Fraulein did any spinning? And 


to see the colts. For, do you know,” said 
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he to Habermann, “my good old papa was he would shake off a burden from his heart, 
in such a good humor this morning, that he said, “Habermann, I have long wished 
he has given me permission to select the | to speak to you privately. Habermann, I 
best of the four-year-old colts for my own have debts,— you must help me! It is 
use.” nine hundred dollars that id must pay, I 
“T will show you the animals with pleas- | must have it.” 
ure,” said Habermann, “there are some| That was a hard request for Habermann, 
fine fellows, among them.” but in truly serious business, age makes 
So the two companies separated, and itself respected ; he looked the young man 
Habermann only heard further how Briisig of three-and-twenty full in the face, and 
said to the Fraulein Fidelia he was very | said shortly, “ Herr von Rambow, I cannot 
glad to make her acquaintance, because he | do it.” 
had once had a dog which was also named,| “Habermann, dear Habermann, I have 
“ Fidéle,” and she was a famous rat-| such pressing need of the money.” 
catcher ! “Then you must tell your father.” 
Habermann went with the Herr Lieu-| “My father? No,no! He has already 
tenant toward the colt-paddock. They) paid debts for me, and now he is sick, it 
talked together, naturally about family | would vex him too much.” 
matters,—the lieutenant was a lively} “Still you must tell him. Such business 
oung fellow, and Habermann had known: must not be done with strange people, it 
him from childhood,— but the man had_ should be settled between father and son.” 
learned nothing about them, all his views! “Strange people?” asked Axel, and 
were too far beyond, and none of his ques- looked him so beseechingly and affection- 
tions were to the point, so that Haber- ately in the eye, “ Habermann, am I then 
mann said to himself, “ He is good natured, | so strange to you?” 
very good-natured, but he knows nothing,'! “No, Herr von Rambow, no!” cried 
and yet — God bless him — when the old Habermann, and —— after the young 
Herr is gone, he must take the estate, and man’s hand, but did not reach it. “You 
make his living off it!” | are not strange to me. Anything that I 
As they were come to the paddock, and | could do for you, I would do quickly. The 
had mustered the colts, the. lieutenant | matter itself is a little thing, and if I could 


placed himself before Habermann, and ‘not do it alone, my friend Briisig would 
asked, “Now, what do you say? which help me out; but dear Herr von Rambow, 


shall I take?” 

“The brown,” said Habermann. 

“T would rather choose the black. Look 
at the beautiful neck, the fine head !” 

“Herr von Rambow,” said Habermann, 
“you don’t ride on head and neck, you 
ride on back and legs; you want a horse 
for use, and the brown is worth three of 
the black.” 

“ There seems to be English blood in the 
black.” 

“That is true, he is descended from 
Wildfire; but there is old Mechlenburg | 
blood in the brown, and it is a shame that | 
one should let that go,— that one should | 
not value the good which the fatherland 
offers, and exchange them for English 
racers.” 

“ That may be true,” said Axel, “ but in 
our regiment my comrades have only black 
horses,— I decide for the black.” 

That was a reason which Habermann 
did not rightly understand, so he was si- 
lent, and as they went back, the conversa- 
tion was a little one-sided; but as they 
were near the house—right before the 
door, as if he had spared himself to the 
last moment—the lieutenant held back 
the inspector, and with a deep sigh, as if 








your father is ‘your natural helper, this 
step ought not to be delayed.” ; 
“TI cannot tell my father,” said Axel, 
plucking at a willow-bush. 
“ You must tell him,” said Habermann as 
impressively as he could. “He suspects 


‘that you have concealed debts from him, 


and it troubles him.” 

“ Has he spoken to you about it?” 

. “Yes, but only in consequence of his own 
great embarrassment, which is known to 
you.” 

“T know,” said Axel, “and I know also 
the spring at which he has pumped. Well, 
what my father does, I can do also,” added 
he pat and shortly, and went in at the 
court-yard gate. 

“Herr von Rambow,” cried Habermann, 
and followed him hastily, “I beseech you, 
for heaven’s sake, not to take this course ; 
it will be in vain, or it will only plunge 
you into greater difficulty.” 

Axel did not listen. 

A couple of hours later, the Lieutenant 
von Rambow stood with Moses among the 
woolsacks and the hides in the entry of 
the Jew'’s house,—where David had his 

leasure among the mutton-bones, like a 
bag in a rug, — and was making apparently 
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a last, despairing attack upon Moses’ cau- 
tious money-bags; but Moses held firmly 
to the decision: “Really and truly, Herr 
Baron, I can not. Now, why not, then? 
Why should I not? Ican still serve you, 
I can still serve you well in the business. 
See, Herr Baron, there stands David. 
David where are you, what are you star- 
ing at? Come here, David. You see, Herr 
Baron, there he stands, — he stands before 
you and he stands before me. I will not 
wink, I will not blink, I will go into the 
other room; now you may ask David.” 
And with that, he shoved himself with his 
right suspender-shoulder, back into the 
room. 

The poor lieutenant’s business must 
stand a bad chance if he had to settle it 
with David, for if he looked in his shining 
uniform as if he were riding before the 
king’s carriage, David’s outside looked as 
shabby as if he had been in the mail and 
dirt-cart. But this business depended less 
on a stately outside, than on who could 
best get the cart out of the mud, and at 
that David was terribly expert. He had 


three things in and about himself which 
stood him in good stead; in the first place 
he had a particularly gorgeous Jew-lubber 
face, and as he stood there before the lieu- 
tenant, and chewed cinnamon-bark, which 


he stole out of his mother’s pantry, on ac- 
count of the evil odor of the business, and 
with his head askew, and his hands in his 
kets, stared at him, he looked as impu- 
ent as if the spirits of all the dead and 
gone rats, through the long years of the 
produce businéss, had entered into him; 
and then, in the second place, his feelings 
were tough, much tougher than his father’s, 
and they were not softened by his daily 
intercourse with the toughest business in 
the world, with wool, and hides, and flax; 
and, thirdly, he could make himself as re- 
pulsive as he pleased to any one, thanks to 
this same business. 





With such a happily gifted being, the 
lieutenant could not pull at the same rope. 
He went very shortly, with a heavy heart, 
out of the door; and David was so re- 
joiced over his own style and manners, that 
he became really compassionate, and he 
gave him on his way the Christian advice 
that he should go to the Notary Slus’uhr. 
“ He has it,” a he, “and he can do it.” 

Scarcely was the young man out of the 
door, when Moses sprang out of the room; 
“ David, have youaconscience? I will tell 
you some news; you have none! How 
could you send that young man among 
those cut-throats ?” 

“T have only sent him to his own peo- 
ple,” said David, churlishly; “if he is a 
soldier, he is a cut-throat himself. If the 
notary cuts his throat, what do you care? 
And if he cuts the notary’s throat, what do 
I care?” 

“ David,” said the old man, and shook his 
head, “I say, you have no conscience.” 

“ What is a conscience?” muttered Da- 
vid to himself; “when you are doing busi- 
ness, you drive me away; when you won't 
do business, you call me in.” 

“ David,” said the old man, * you are still 
too young!” and went into the room. 

“If I am too young now,” said David 
spitefully, “ I shall always be too young ; but 
I know a place where I am not too young.” 

With that, he put on another coat, and 
went the same way that the lieutenant had 
gone, to the Notary Slus‘uhr’s. 

What he had to do there, and what else 
was done there, [know not. I know merely 
that the young Herr von Rambow, the same 
evening at Pumpelhagen, wrote a number 
of letters, and sealed up money in them; 
and that when he had finished, he sighed 
deeply, as if he had thrown off a burden. 
The first necessity was met; but he had 
done like the old woman in the story, he 
had heated water in the kneading-trough. 





Tue following illustration, says Prof. Henry, 
of the vibratory movement of matter is attested 
by Prof Horsford, of the United States. The 
top of the high tower which constitutes the 
Bunker Hill Monument inclines towards the 
west in the morning, to the north at midday, 
and towards the east in the afternoon. 
movements are due to the expanding influence 
of the sun, as it warms, in succession, the dif- 
ferent sides of the structure. A similar but 
more marked effect is produced on the dome of 


These | 


the Capitol at Washington, as indicated by the 
apparent motion of the bob of a long plumb- 
line, fastened to the under side of the roof of 
the rotunds and extending to the pavement be- 
neath. This bob describes daily an ellipsoidal . 
curve, of which the longer diameter is four or 
five inches in length. By molecular actions of 
this kind, time, the slow but sure destroyer, 
levels with the ground the loftiest monuments 
of human pride. Athenzum. 
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From the Cornhill Magazine. 
SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A READER. 


(Conclusion.) 


Wuat shams our lives often are, as they 
are seen by others! I do not mean that 
they are wilful hypocrisies, but that there 
is an outer crust of circumstance often en- 
veloping the real inner man, that is taken 
for the man himself. There are many, I 
doubt not, whose literary tendencies, or 
“ proclivities,” according to the cant of the 
day, are wholly misunderstood by their 
_ friends —of whom it would be said that 
their favourite, nay, their exclusive, read- 
ing consists of History and Politics, State 
Papers and Blue Books, all of the ponder- 
ous dry-as-dust kind, whilst in reality their 
souls are wedded to Poetry and Romance, 
and those seemingly hard eyes and stern 
features are often moist with the tears and 
mobile with the emotions of imaginative 
sympathy. The schoolboy who sits at his 
desk with David Copperfield or the Idylls 
of the King underneath his Latin Diction- 
ary or his Euclid, is but a type of the 
larger world of manhood. Our genuine 
literary pursuits are those which we in- 
dulge sub rosé; which absorb us in the 
solitude of our own studies when no one 
is looking on, or with which only a few 
cherished associates, within or without the 


domestic circle, are acquainted. Even a 
man’s books —I mean the books which he 
has written and published — are no indica- 
tions of the true literary blood in his 


veins. But circumstances are, in most in- 
stances, stronger than inclination. It is 
seldom permitted to us to write the books 
which we would wish to write, any more 
than it is permitted to us to go to the 
places to which we would wish to go. I 
would fain write poetry and romance in 
Italy, but circumstances have compelled 
me to devote myself to history and politics 
—to facts, not to fiction—in the foggy 
atmosphere of London. And my case is, 
I doubt not, the case of hundreds. So it 
is, I say, that people see only the crusta- 
ceous part of us. The muscles and the 
nerves and the heart’s blood lie beneath 
this hard rough integument, as the may-fly 
in the caddice; and often even our best 
friends do not know that they are there. 

I have written this, because I have been 
thinking lately how very little these “rec- 
ollections ” accord with my outer life. I 
greatly surprised a friend who was dining 
with me, a few years ago, just before leav- 
ing England, to take upa high judicial ap- 
pointment in a distant settlement, by recit- 
ing long passages from Paracelsus, and out- 
quoting one who thought himself master 
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of the situation. I was,in my turn, sur- 
prised that a man, learned in the law, with 
the dust of the Inns of Court upon him, 
should have been so enthusiastic in his 
love of the most poetic of poets, and shown 
himself better read in Browning than in 
Blackstone or Coke. But so we misjudge 
one another. One, apparently, of the most 

rosaic unemotional men whom I have 

nown in the course of my life, told me 
that he never went to the play, which I 
readily believed and accounted for in ac- 
cordance with my theory of the character of 
the man; but when he told me that the rea- 
son why he abstained from being present at 
theatrical performances was that he “al- 
ways made a fool of himself,” as he could 
not keep the tears of sympathetic sorrow 
or joy out of his eyes, I could only resolve 
that I would never pretend to any knowl- 
edge of human character again. I remem- 
ber, too, to have been told by one whose 
ties of kindred forbade all doubt as to his 
accuracy, that he who, perhaps, at that 
time was the most honoured of our evan- 
gelical English bishops, had confessed to 
having sate up far into the small hours 
reading Oliver Twist. Among the most 
cherished of my reminiscences are some in 
which the comely person of that good 
bishop is blended with the sparer, more 
delicate figure of his archiepiscopal brother 
in the pleasant home at Lambeth, and the 
much delightful talk that there was, more 
literary than theological by far. 

There is a story in Butler’s Reminiscences 
—a book very much read thirty or forty 
years ago — ofa small party of gentlemen, 
mostly, I believe, of the writer’s profession, 
otherwise lawyers, but all with strongly- 
developed literary tastes, among whom it 
was determined after dinner that each 
should write down on a slip of paper the 
names of the (I think) five books the peru- 
sal of which had given them severally the 
most pleasure. The lists given in were 
generally, as might be expected, most 
diversified ; but there was the name of one 
book in them all. That one book was Gil 
Blas. I should like to see this experiment 
tried again, now that the literature of the 
world has been enriched by so many glo- 
rious additions. I am not sure that, if I 
were one of the party, I should not set 
down in my list the very book in which 
this story is told. It is full of anecdotes 
of the days of Pitt and Fox and Thurlow, 
told by the learned and accomplished Ro- 
man Catholic barrister, with rare force 
of expression. Many of us greybeards 
have been posted up, since the days of our 
youth, in the anecdotage of the third 
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Georgian reign and the Regency, from our 
boyish studies of Charles Butler’s book. 
But, what I was about to say was, that the 
lists of any dozen or so of well-known men 
of the present generation — statesmen, 
lawyers, ecclesiastics, soldiers, authors, &c. 
— when read out to the assembled party, 
would contain many surprises, many rev- 
elations of the inner characters of the men, 
wholly unsuspected by the world, perhaps 
even by their best friends. Would Gil 
Bias still preserve the proud pre-eminence 
which it thus gained half-a- céntury ago ? * 

The garrulity of age is always digres- 
sional, and these are digressions. I was 
writing of Browning’s Paracelsus, the name 
of which would assuredly go into the hat 
on my voting-paper. But with all my ad- 
miration of this great work of genius, I 
confess that Sordello was too much for me. 
I looked forward to its appearance with 
eagerness and purchased it with avidity. 
Of course I was disappointed. Who was 
not? But my faith abided all the same. 
It was only as though the Prophet had 
spoken in some strange tongue. I waited; 
and in due course, thousands of miles away 
from home, I found myself the happy pos- 
sessor of a thin double-columned pamphlet, 
with a cream-coloured cover, on which was 
printed Bells and Pomegranates, wita the 
name of Robert Browning attached. I 
didn’t trouble myself much about the 
meaning of the title, nor have I troubled 
myself since. There was a second title, 
Pippa Passes, which was equally obscure 
at first; but it soon told its own story. 
And what a story it is—or rather what a 
sheaf of stories! It quite settled the ques- 
tion as to whether Robert Browning was a 

eat dramatic poet; not a play-wright, 

ut a dramatic poet. Strafford had been 
written and acted before this; but the 
question was still an open one, when that 
magnificent scene in the garden-house, be- 
tween Sebald and Ottima — the very con- 


* I account for the absence of Shakspeare’s Plays 
from the numerical list by the fact, already noticed, 
that very few people in the maturity of their critical 
powers address themselves comprehensively to the 
study of Shakspeare for the first time. They have 

own gradually into familiarity with these won- 

erful works, as they have with the inspired writ- 
ings. It was said, I think by Hazlitt, that there are 
only three books ‘‘ worth looking into for a quota- 
tion ’ — the Old Testament, Shakspeare’s Plays, and 
Wordsworth’s Excursion. The stady of the last of 
these books, in the original large-margined quarto, 
was one of the literary events of my life, on which 
I should dwell, if space permitted. Indeed, I feel 
that I am guilty of no small amount of ingratitude 
in saying so little about the large space which the 


study of Wordsworth occupied in the recollections 


of my literary life, and the substantial benetit which 

I derived from that study. It taught me a more 

ae philosophy than I had ever entertained be- 
ore. 


‘ 
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centrated essence of Tragedy, than which 
there is nothing more terrible in any 
Greek drama extant —settled the ques- 
tion for ever. But such a scene would be 
no more fit for theatrical representation in 
these days than the Agamemnon. I have 
always thought, too, that the talk of the 
poor girls on the door-steps — especially 
of the little half-corrupted castaway, whose 
life was so much worse than herself — is, 
in quiet homely pathos, scarcely to be ex- 
celled. Some may call it a blot, and wish 
it away; for it treats of a forbidden sub- 
ject — an illustration of the lives of those 
whom Mrs. Browning, not more timorously 
reserved than her husband, calls 


The forty thousand women with one smile, 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas. 


True, the scene is Italian, and so are some 
of its accessories, but the sentiment is uni- 
versal, and the study of such a passage 
might do more than “ midnight meetings ” 
and the like, to awaken sympathy and send 
people to the “rescue.” e yearnings 
after the old, pure life, could not have 
been more sonthionty or more truthfully 
expressed than in this pathetic passage : — 


1st Girl. Spring’s come and summer’s com- 
ing. I would wear 
A long louse gown, down to the feet and hands, 
With plaits here, close about the throat, all day; 
And all night lie, the cool long nights, in bed; 
And have new milk to drink, apples to eat, 
Deuzans and junetings, leather-coats. . . ah, I 
should say, 
This is away in the fields — miles! 
8rd Girl. Say at once 
You’d be at home: she’d always be at home! 
Now comes the story of the farm among 
The cherry orchards, and how April snowed 
White blossoms on her as she ran. Why, fool, 
They’ve rubbed the chalk-mark out, how tall 
you were, 
Twisted your starling’s neck, broken his cage, 
Made a dunghill of your garden! 
Ist Girl. They, destroy 
My garden since I left them ? weli — perhaps! 
I would have done so: sol hope they have. . . 
8rd Girl. How her mouth twitches! 


I read this Pippa Passes, and others of the 
series that followed, as Colombe’s Birthday, 
the Blot in the ’Scutcheon, &c.,in a strange 
land, with little external excitement to 
break in upon the abstraction which is so 
necessary to the full enjoyment of such 


studies. “The worldis too much with us,” 
at times, for such enjoyment. The poet, 
perhaps, has no such devotees as those 
who pore over his inspired pages in the 
solitude of far-off lands, where books are 
scarce and familiar faces are still scarcer. 
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In busy cities, where the great battle with 
time is being incessantly waged, men are 
wont to put aside delights of this kind for 
days of leisure, which never come. I have 
not yet read the Ring and he Book ; I am 
waiting for a fitting opportunity, when 
the world may not be “too much with me.” 
Perhaps it will never come. Be it so! 
“ But, come what may, I have been blessed ” 
with many happy opportunities, and I am 
still blessed with the precious memories 
of those past delights. I remember read- 
ing Bailey’s Festus, for the first time, 
thirty years ago, when on main-guard in 
an Indian military station, and now, as I 
open the volume, I find in it a slip of paper 
containing the official communication of 
the parole of the day — “Station Orders. 
—Parole, Cawnpore. Assistant-Adjutant- 
General's Office, ——. 6th September, 
1840.” And there the record has lain for 
nearly the third part of acentury. How viv- 
idly the slip of paper brings back the day 
and the book, as it were but yesterday. But 
how different the associations of that word 
Cawnpore! I wonder whether it is still 
one of the orthodox replies to the chal- 
lenge on the “grand rounds,” to “halt, 
and give the word.” What a ghastly, 


sepulchral sound it must have in the dead 


of the night! That little slip of China 
paper has revived hosts of recollections, 
on which I could dwell for hours. There 
it lies facing the page (280— original 
edition — 1839), with the ghastly heading 
— “Scene: Hell.” I have a vague notion 
that the blasphemous sublimity of this 
scene caused me to shut up the book. I 
can, somewhat hazily, recollect that when 
I came to the words — 


So let the burning health go round, 
A health to hell! 


I bethought me of a grim reality which, a 
little time before, had made a deep imprvs- 
sion on my mind. There was a drinking- 
song known in that country, the refrain or 
chorus of which was the toast — 


Here’s a health to the dead already, 
And hurrah! for the next who dies! 


It was written at atime when war and 
per were reaping harvests of death. 

am glad that I do not know the name of 
the writer. I had forgotten its existence, 
when, some ten years after it was written, 
I was proceeding by sea to an unhealthy 
coast-station, in the company of two young 
ensigns, and upwards of fifty native con- 
victs, mostly murderers, without a guard. 
As we neared the station, one afternoon, 
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one of these young ensigns, still ruddy 
with English health, sate at the cuddy- 
table with me: we were both writing let- 
ters, to be dispatched immediately on 
landing. Presently he broke the silence 
by saying, “Do you know -this song?” 
He had come by accident upon it in his 
writing-desk, whilst searching for an Eng- 
lish letter. He read it out from beginning: 
to end with great gusto, almost singing 
the concluding lines of each verse, given 
above, and finishing by asking me if it 
was not fine. Three or four days after- 
wards, he was dead. He was literally 
the “next who died” among the officers 
of the great army to which he belonged. 
On the morning after we landed, he and 
I, and an officer who had been for some time 
at the station, went out fora ride. We ap- 
proached too closely some jungly marshes 
and thickets of mangrove-trees, and carried 
home with us the seeds of the deadly fever 
of the country. The fresh young ensign 
and the more seasoned captain were smit- 
ten down that evening. e former died 
ere the third day was out. The latter 
barely struggled through his fever; and 
mine, which broke out some weeks after- 
wards, wrecked, but did not quite sink me. 
But the chorus of that ghastly song, as 
chaunted out by poor young R—, haunt- 
ed me long afterwards: and the “health 
to hell,” in that grand scene of Festus, 
brought it back to my memory. Itis quite 
vivid now after the lapse of all these years. 
I see the cuddy of the brig Krishna, as 
clearly as I see the guard-room at ——, 
with its ink-stained table, its crazy chairs, 
its decrepit bed, and the brass keys of the 
treasure-chest in my belt. And I have 
been reading whole pages of Festus with 
as much emotion as when the book came 
fresh into my hands a few months after its 
first anonymous publication. We grey- 
beards flatter ourselves at times, that 
we are much changed, that years have 
“brought the philosophic mind,” that we 
are calm and unemotional and can read 
anything unmoved; but when we begin to 
try it, we find that we are greater fools 
than ever. 

I have a notion that no one who leads a 
very settled life —who does not find him- 
self in strange places and in strange situa- 
tions, can thoroughly appreciate the bless- 
ings of books. A stay-at-home English- 
man reads a great deal in the course of 
the day. He reads at breakfast, he reads 
im the railway-train going to London and 
back; he reads at odd times in business 
hours, and, during holidays at the sea-side, 
he lounges or sleeps over the literature 
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that suits him best; or, perhaps, in coun- 
try-houses on rainy days, he makes serious 
inroads into a new volume of history or 
biography. But, generally speaking, espe- 
cially in stirring times, the studies of John 
Bull are very much confined to the news- 

apers. Thoroughly to enjoy a good book, 
i am inclined to think that we must be 
out of the way of newspapers and periodi- 
cals, and, I might almost add, out of the 
way of familiar society. I remember to 
have read in one of Hazlitt’s essays, and I 
think elsewhere, some remarks on the de- 
light of stumbling, in a country inn, when 
weather-bound, on some stray volumes 
of readable literature, such as an odd 
volume of Clarissa Harlowe, or a well- 
thumbed copy of the Pilgrim’s Progress or 
the Book of Martyrs. There are few who 
have not experienced the same sort of 
pleasure. But nowhere, perhaps, is the 
delight greater than on board ship. I 
have already made some reference to this ; 
but I would speak now of later experi- 
ences. Nowhere are we more cut off from 
all the concerns of the outer world. 
Great wars may be waged, the destinies 
of empires may be changed, sovereigns 
may die, dynasties may empire, and yet 
we may know nothing about them. In the 
old times, before the days of steam and 
the electric telegraph, a resident in India 
might be nine or ten months in the rear 
with respect to his knowledge of events in 
Europe. He was four or five months be- 
hindhand when he started, and four or 
five months on his way home; and if he 
did not chance to meet an outward-bound 
ship on his way, with facilities of boarding 
her, he learnt nothing until his arrival in 
the Channel. It was a glorious state of 
existence. What did it matter to us, in 
those days, what party was in power, 
what nations were at strife? We ate our 
breakfasts with a keener appetite than if 
The Times and Telegraph had been on the 
table. We got through Saturday without 
the Review of that name. The name of a 
new month was entered in the Log, and 
we survived without the monthly maga- 
zines. But it generally happened that 
there were a few good books on board. 
The captain had often a small library of 
his own, and at least some of the passen- 
gers, outward and homeward bound, were 
provided with a few volumes of good 
reading, which they could interchange 
with each other. When the elements are 
quiet, there is nothing to interrupt a man’s 
studies on board but eating, flirting, and 
quarrelling; and the two last are com- 
monly resorted to for lack of books, or 
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want of love for them. The conditions, 
indeed, are highly favourable to the en- 
joyment of books, even if we are in 
strong health ; and if sickness confines the 
passenger to his cabin (I do not speak of 
sea-sickness, for that nothing can beguile), 
they are blessings, the sum of which no 
words can express. For there he lies, day 
after day, so helpless, so lonely, with noth- 
ing but the eternal bulk-heads to meet his 
eye, even the brief visits of fellow-passen- 
gers perhaps forbidden; and if he could 
not go forth to travel in strange countries, 
and see fields and houses and mountains 
around him— if he could not, by the aid 
of books, people his cabin with familiar 
friends, it would go hard with him to keep 
his wits from being crazed. 

No books that we ever read impress 
themselves so vividly on our memories a; 
those which we devour on our sick-beds. 
In health the book is but an episode — an 
interlude —in the day’s life; in sickness 
it is everything to us. In the stirring 
intercourse of life, the Real soon effaces 
the Ideal; the Present jostles down the 
Past. What are the “blameless king” 
and the “table round,” and the stalwart 
knights to us, when we are sitting in com- 
mittee at our own long table, with no lack 
of knights perhaps, but with other work 
before us than that of redressing human 
wrongs. What are Hampden and Pym 
to us, when Gladstone and John Bright 
are to speak to-night, and we have a seat 
under the gallery? But, in the quietude 
of the sick-room, we can ride abroad with 
Sir Gawaine and Sir Launcelot; or see 
Lord Strafford, “wearing his badge,” in 
the great trial, which sent him to the 
block. I owe a great debt of gratitude to 
two books, which I read under both the 
conditions above spoken of — of sickness 
and board-ship. Mere accident brought 
them to me. I think that they were both 
borrowed. The one was Humphry Clinker, 
the other Wilhelm Meister* No two 
books of the same class of literature 
could have been more unlike to each other. 
But I cannot say which gave me the 
greater pleasure; or whether I lived more 
familiarly, for a while, with Matthew 
Bramble or with Mignon. The old gen- 


* I see it stated that Humphry Clinker was the 
last book read by Miss Mitford before her death. I 
remember that, shortly after my return to England, 
I purchased all Fielding’s and Smollett’s novels, 
and read them with an appetite that I have not of- 
ten brought to the perusal of more refined works of 
the imagination; for even the coarseness is a schol- 
arly coarseness, and the humour certainly is unsur- 

. _ We find ourselves in the society of genuine 
men and women. They might be better, but they 
are very real, 
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tleman and the little girl were very differ- 
ent companions; but I was equal to either 
fortune of reverential friendship or conde- 
scending affection. Old and young came 
to me readily when I called them, and I 
found them both excellent company. It 
was consolatory to think that Matthew 
Bramble had more ailments than myself, 
and that I had such a dear little maid as 
Mignon to bring me my medicine. And 
then I could go to Bath or Buxton, or 
Weimar, just as I liked. I could drink the 
waters, or shift the scenes of a theatre, or 
follow in imagination any of the actors in 
those two dissimilar dramas, just as if I had 
a part in the play. Under Providence, I 
believe that they saved my life, in spite of 
the protests of the Faculty. For I hadto 
beg, and beg for a book in vain for days, 
and at last to transgress the orders of the 
doctor. Nature knew best what was good 
for me. 

It was some dozen years after this, that 
on another sea-voyage, slowly recovering 
from a severe illness, I derived infinite con- 
solation from reading Dickens’s American 
Notes. I remember that one evening I was 
reading this book by the light of the 
“swing lamp” over my couch, when my 
long, pale, worn face suddenly puckered 
up vith laughter. I had not laughed for a 
long time. And yet, it was not much that 
made me lay down the book to give full 
vent to my enjoyment of the ludicrous. 
I cannot quote the exact words of the pas- 
sage; but the substance of it was to the 
effect that Mr. Dickens, whilst travelling 
in America, had been abruptly broken in 
upon by a fellow-passenger, with a dis- 
course upon castor-oil; whereon the writer 


observed that it was the first time to his | 
he may be, exclaims, “In God’s name, then, 


knowledge that this useful medicine had 
been used as a “conversational aperient.” 
As I was very familiar just at that time 
of my life with the useful medicine in 
question, I have no doubt that the incident 
made a stronger impression on my mind 
than it would have done in any other cir- 
cumstances. Certainly, it was a cachinna- 
tory aperient to me. But the delights of 
the book were by no means confined to 
this and other choice passages. The sub- 
stantial pleasure was in travelling through 
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air, and the repudiation of blood-letting’ 
the sanatory influences of amusement have 
come to be better understood. The first 
thing of all for the invalid is to cease from 
dwelling on his ailments, to shake off the 
environments of the sick-room, to imbibe 
freely the great tonic of hope, and to live 
in a world of future enjoyment. Pleas- 
antly written books of travel are, in these 
respects, the best stimulants in the world. 
They carry a man to strange places, sur- 
round him with new circumstances, and 
help him to build castles in the air, of 
which he is to be the delighted occupant. 
Even a map is a great help to a sick man, 
to lift him out of his self. I have often 
beguiled the time by projecting journeys, 
at home and abroad, in search of health, 
which, when the opportunity has come, 
have of course never been realized. But 
it has done me a deal of good to think of 
them. 

I was nearing the top of life, according 
to scriptural computation (assuming that 
half of the journey is down hill), when 
circumstances, stronger, I have said, than 
inclination, determined me towards his- 
torical research. For years I have been 
burrowing in the soil of hard fact. If it 
be not on the whole as pleasant as Poetry 
and Romance, History has exceeding great 
rewards of its own. There is a tendency, 
in these times, for the critical acumen of 
reviewers to limit the domain of History. 
It is often said of this or that book, that 
it is very readable, very informing, that it 
brings to light many important new facts, 
and elucidates much that was before but 
obscurely known. Still “it is not histo- 
ry.” And this goes on until the exasper- 
ated annalist, or chronicler, or whatever 


what is history?” A question which, I 
suspect, the profound critic would find it 
very difficult to answer. What was said 
by the French of the great Balaklava 
charge, that it was “magnificent, but that 
it was not war,” has been said, scores of 





times, but with a difference, of Mr. King- 
| lake’s account of it, “It is magnificent, but 
|it is not history.” Why is it not history? 
I have always had an idea that a truth- 
‘ful exposition of facts is history, and 





a strange country with such a pleasant that the more accurately these facts are 
companion. I have never thought that in | stated the more historical is the account 
what is called the “management of the of them. If I were asked for a definition 
sick-room,” sufficient value has been at-|of history, perhaps I should answer, “the 
tached to books as important curative | portraiture of events.” The first essential 
agencies. There is some change observ-|in a portrait is the likeness, or, in other 
able, in this respect, in the present day ;|words, the truth. All else is mere orna- 
for the reign of good sense has com-'ment. Asa picture, as a work of art, for 
menced; and with the admission of fresh the general public, pleasant to the eye, 
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the thing might be better for the omission 
of a mole, or a few wrinkles, or the slight- 
est possible cast in the eye; but it would 
be less a portrait or representation of the 
man with such omissions than with the 
truthful eye-sores of which I have spoken, 
and would, therefore, be less a realization 
of the purpose for which it was painted. I 
have heard of “ historians” of whom it has 
been said that they would “sacrifice truth 
toanepigram.” In the writings of such his- 
torians all the more picturesque adjuncts 
are reproduced with wonderful effect : there 
is great “ breadth ” in the recital, and there 
is boldness of assertion, which, with many 
people, passes for truth. To halt in the 
narrative, for the purpose of investi- 
gating an important fact by the collation 
and examination of evidence, is clearly an 
offence against art. The reader resents 
it; the critic condemns it. But such of- 
fences are of the very essence of histor 
—at all events, of history at first-hand. 
Second-hand history, profiting by foregone 
explorations and investigations, may take 
for granted what has been demonstrated 
conclusively insome preceding work, and 
despatch in an hour what it has taken 
weeks or months of labour truthfully to 
exhume and elucidate. But who is the 
real historian—he who goes to the foun- 
tain-head of truth, who examines every 
doubtful assertion, detects and explodes 
error, compares and investigates conflicting 
statements; who, in doing this, reads cart- 
loads of original correspondence, public 
and private, and examines living wit- 
nesses by scores; or the writer who, com- 
ing after, gets rid of all the grit of contro- 
versy, and who has little to do but to re- 
write with greater polish and precision 
what his predecessor has placed ready to 
his hand ? There can be but one answer. 
The latter may produce an historical prose- 
m or romance, infinitely more attract- 
ive; but the former is the true historian. 
It must rot be supposed that I undervalue 
these adornments. When I think of what 
it cost me in my younger days to read 
through Hook’s History of Rome and Mit- 
ford’s History of Greece, 1 cannot but bless 
those writers who have endeavoured to 
make the recital of actual events attract- 
ive tothe reader. I think that we have 
very properly exploded a great deal of 
nonsense about the “dignity of history.” 
Genuine history does not consist in the 
mere representation of the outer-crust of 
great events. There is infinitely more in- 
struction in tracing the origin of these 
events, which are, for the most part, to be 
found in the character of the nation and 
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in the characters of individual men. That 
history, therefore, which best represents 
the manners and customs and inner-life of 
the people, as well as the lives of the lead- 
ing members of the community; which 
deals most in popular description and 
most largely admits the biographical and 
anecdotical elements — is the most faithful, 
as it is the most interesting. The cardi- 
nal defect of many orthodox historical 
works is that there is no flesh-and-blood in 
them. Kings and queens, great warriors 
and great statesmen, are men and women, 
not mere pageants and scarecrows. And 
certainly, in this respect, the historians of 
the present day excel those who flourished 
in the time of our forefathers, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Clarendon, whose his- 
tories abound in portraits of living men.* 
But what I here say in favour of this 
more attractive style of history militates 
in nowise against what I have said above, 
that truth is the one thing needful, and 
that he who brings to light the greatest 
amount of truth is the most genuine histo- 
rian, though not, perhaps, the greatest 
historical artist, of all. 

For my own part, I like to see the pro- 
cesses by which results are produced. I 
like to go a little behind the scenes. My 
natural tendencies, as I have said, are all 
towards fiction; but there is great excite- 
ment in fact-hunting, and there are few 
pursuits more interesting than the study 
of such materials of history as the. auto- 
graph letters or notes of the great actors 
themselves —little scraps of paper, per- 
haps, with a few words hastily written 
upon them, but often of more value to his- 
tory than whole folios of recorded corres- 
pondence. It is an unlikely looking thing, 
perhaps, in itself — something that, at first 
sight, you are inclined to put aside as un- 
serviceable, but, on closer inspection, you 
find that it brings to light some long-hid- 
den fact, or loosens some knotty point of 
history; or, if it does not thus directly aid 
you, it puts you on the right scent, or sup- 


* It must always be gratefully acknowledged that 
in this respect Macaulay has done much for His- 
tory. After the example thus set, and its immense 
success, we shall probably have no more very dull 
histories. It has been said that he has sometimes not 
hesitated to sacrilice truth to effect. But this charge 
iy applicable rather to his Essays than to his His- 
tory of England. The Essays were review-arti- 
cles, written anonymously, for effect ; and they were 
published as such, with most of their original errors 
still left to deface them. The most brilliant of all 
(the Essay on Warren Hastings) is the most un- 
truthful. But the History was written, and in 
parts re-written, with immense care, after great re- 
search, and the facts, are, for the most part, to be 
trusted, though the estimates of character and con- 
duct are often tinged by the prejudices and predi- 
lections of party. 
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plies a missing link in a chain of evidence, 
which leads to most valuable results. But 
I shall soon be digressing into “ Recollec- 
tions of a Writer,” and it is time for me to 
draw towards a conclusion. 
But, after all, when I come to look at it, 
how little have I said, and how much do I 
feel that I have left unsaid. To many 
men, the history of their reading is the his- 
tory of their lives. This is not quite the 
case with respect to my own life, but it 
goes some way towards an epitome of my 
er and, in some respects, it 
is not only a large, but the best part of it. 
What we do we may forget, or we may not 
wish to remember ; but what we read is a 
delight for ever. There are, doubtless, 
hundreds, who, like myself, have lain 
awake in the dead of the night or in the 
ghastly dawn, and repeated to themselves 
whole pages of poetry, or acted,in imagi- 
nation, long scenes of remembered dramas. 
I would recommend every one to have an 
ample repertoire of this kind, ready at all 
times for immediate use. I learnt “by 
heart,” the first book of Paradise Lost when 
a boy, as a school-task, and the whole of 
Moore’s Paradise and the Peri, as a pleasure- 
task; and very serviceable have I often 
found these and other similar acquisitions. 
It is like carrying about a select library in 
one’s pocket, with the additional advantage 
of being able to read the books in the dark. 
You may lose your fortune, you may lose 
your friends, but you cannot lose these 
possessions. Friends! only think what a 
choice every reader has of them; friends 
to suit every mood. He can go a-travel- 
ling with Don Quixote, or Bunyan’s Chris- 
tian; he can crack jokes with Mercutio 
and Gratiano; he can drink Sherris-sack 
with Falstaff, or strong port with Squire 
Western ; he can sit in the chimney corner 
with the good vicar, Dr. Primrose, or with 
the “reverend champion” of the Deserted 
Village; he can discuss the Agamemnon 
with Parson Adams and the fitness of things 
with Philosopher Square; he can pay a 
visit at Christmas to the brothers Cheery- 
ble, and ask Colonel Newcome to dinner. 
They are sure never to quarrel with him, 
never grow cold; he has them always at 
their best; cheery if he is cheery, grave if 
he is grave, never disappointing him, never 
clashing with his humours. And then, what 
a Paradise of Fair Women he may have 
from which to select a loving companion. 
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He may have Antigone for a daughter or a 
sister ; he may have Cleopatra to coquette 
with him; he may have wit-passages with 
Rosalind and Beatrice, and love-passages 
with Juliet or Miranda; he may have Ariel 
to carry his messages and Anne Page to 
wait upon him ; he may adopt Mignon and 
little Nell and culture them to the perfection 
of womanhood ; and he may take [ 

to wife. I must needs leave a blank here ; 
when it comes to marriage let every one 
fill it in as he pleases. It would be inter- 
esting and amusing to see how some of 
our learned and acomplished friends would 
occupy the vacant space. Winter is com- 
ing on apace with its long evenings and 
its bright fires; and it might be wortha 
thought whether the idea could not be 
turned to profitable account in aid of the 
evening’s amusement. “Of all the hero- 
ines (or heroes) of poetry and romance, 
whom would you choose for a wife (or 
husband)?” Then the game might go off 
into specifications. “Of all Shakspeare’s 
heroines, &c.?” “Of all Scott’s?” “ Of 
all Byron’s?” “Of all Dickens’s, Thack- 
eray’s, Anthony Trollope’s?” &c. I throw 
out the hint to my young friends. It 
might be better than “ Post,” or “Birds, 
Beasts, and Fishes.” Some little lady 
might go round with a pencil and voting- 
papers and a basket, and collect the sev- 
eral votes — all signed, of course ; and the 
result might be some fun, and, perhaps, 
some glimpses of information respectin 
the characters of the voters. There would, 
doubtless, be some diverting blunders, in 
good faith, and some waggeries not in 
good faith — as, for example, if the Adonis 
of the party were to give in a vote for Mrs. 
Bardell or Mrs. Gamp, or some one else 
were to give itin for them. Such a game 
as this might promote some innocent hilar- 
ity at Christmas-time, and might remind 
some thinking people of the gratitude 
which we owe to the writers of books. 
There are few amongst us who do not 
need to be so reminded. We read the 
books, and care little about the writers; 
but if we would only consider for a little 
while how different life would have been 
for us if these book-writers had not helped 
us through it, we should cherish an 
amount of thankfulness in our hearts 
second only to that which we owe to the 
Great Source of the intelligence which has 
enabled them thus to lighten our lives. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE SWORD ON THE WALL. 


WHERE possession was impossible, 
knowledge might yet be reached; could I 
not learn the story of the ancient weapon? 
How came that which had more fitly hung 
in the hall of a great castle, here upon the 
wall of a kitchen? My uncle however, I 
felt, was not the source whence I might 
hope for help. No better was my aunt. 
Indeed I had the conviction that she neither 
knew nor cared anything about the useless 
thing. It was her tea-table that must be 
kept bright for honour’s sake. But there 
was grannie! 

My relations with her had continued 
much the same. The old fear of her lin- 
gered, and as yet I had had no inclination to 
visit her room by myself. I saw that m 
uncle and aunt always behaved to her with 
the greatest kindness and much deference, 
but could not help observing also that she 
cherished some secret offence, receiving 
their ministrations with a certain condc- 
scension which clearly enough manifested 
its origin as hidden cause of complaint and 
not pride. I wondered that my uncle and 
aunt took no notice of it, always address- 
ing her as if they were on the best possible 
terms; and I knew that my uncle never 
went to his work without visiting her, and 
never went to bed without reading a prayer 
by her bedside first. I think Nannie told 
me this. 

She could still read a little, for her sight 
had been short, and had held out better 
even than usual with such. But she cared 
nothing for the news of the hour. My un- 
cle had a weekly newspaper, though not by 
any means regularly, from a friend in Lon- 
don, but I never saw it in my grandmother’s 
hands. Her reading was mostly in the 
Spectator, or in one of De Foe’s works. I 
have seen her reading Pope. 

The sword was in my bones, and as I 
judged that only from grannie could I get 
any information respecting it, I found my- 
self beginning to inquire why I was afraid to 
gotoher. I was unable to account for it, still 
less to justify it. As I reflected, the kind- 
ness of her words and expressions dawned 
upon me, and I even got so far as to believe 
that I had been guilty of neglect in not 
visiting her oftener and doing something 
for her. True, I recalled likewise that my 
uncle had desired me not to visit her ex- 
cept with him or my aunt, but that was 
ages ago, when I was a very little boy, and 
might have been troublesome. I could 
even read to her now if she wished it. In 
short, I felt myself perfectly capable of en- 





tering into social relations with her gen- 
erally. But if there was any flow of affec- 
tion towards her, it was the sword that had 
broken the seal of its fountain. 

One morning at breakfast I had been sit- 
ting gazing at the sword on the wall oppo- 
site me. My aunt had observed the stead- 
iness of my look. 

“ What are you staring at, Willie?” she 
said. “Your eyes are fixed in your head. 
Are you choking ?” 

The words offended me. I got up and 
walked out of the room. As I went round 
the table Isaw that my uncle and aunt 
were staring at each other very much as I 
had been staring at the sword. I soon felt 
ashamed of myself, and returned, hoping 
that my behaviour might be attribut -d to 
some passing indisposition. Mechanically 
I raised my eyes to the wall. Could I be- 
lieve them? The sword was gone —ab- 
solutely gone! My heart seemed to swell 
up into my throat; I felt my cheeks burn- 
ing. The passion grew within me, and 
might have broken out in some form or 
other, had I not felt that would at once be- 
tray my secret. I sat still with a fierce 
effort, consoling and strengthening myself 
with the resolution that 1 would hesitate 
no longer, but take the first chance of a 
— interview with grannie. I tried 

ard to look as if nothing had happened, 
and when breakfast was over, went to my 
own room. It was there I carried on my 
eames erations. There also at this time 

drank deep in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress :” 
there were swords, and armour, and giants, 
and demons there ; but I had no inclination 
for either employment now. 

My uncle left for the farm as usual, and 
to my delight I soon discovered that my 
aunt had gone with him. The ways of the 
honse were as regular as those of a bee-hive. 
Sitting in my own room, I knew precisely 
where any one must be at any given mo- 
ment ; for although the only clock we had 
was oftener standing than going, a perfect 
instinct of time was common to the house- 
hold, Nannie included. At that moment 
she was sweeping up the hearth and putting 
on the kettle. In half an hour she would 
have tidied up the kitchen, and would 
have gone to prepare the vegetables for 
cooking: I must wait. But the sudden fear 
struck me that my aunt might have taken 
the sword with her—might be going to 
make away with it altogether. I started 
aps and rushed about the room in an agony. 
What couldI do? At length I heard Nan- 
nie’s pattens clatter out of the kitchen to 
a small outhouse where she pared the po- 
tatoes. I instantly demented, crossed the 
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kitchen, and went up the winding stone! 
stair. I opened grannie’s door, and went'! 


in. 

She was seated in her usual place. 
Never till now had I felt how old she was. 
She looked up when I entered, for although 
she had grown very deaf, she could feel 
the floor shake. I saw by her eyes which 
looked higher than my head, that she had 
expected a taller figure to follow me. 
When I turned from shutting the door, I 
saw her arms extended with an eager look 
and could see her hands trembling ere she 
folded them about me, and pressed my 
head to her bosom. 

“QO Lord!” she said, “I thank thee. I 
will try to be good now. O Lord, I have 
waited, and thou hast heard me. I will 
believe in thee again!” 

From that moment I loved my grannie, 
and felt I owed her something as well as 
my uncle. I had never had this feeling 
about my aunt. 

“Grannie!” I said, trembling from a 
conflict of emotions; but before I could 
utter my complaint, I had burst out cry- 
ing. 

© What have they been doing to you, 
child?” she asked, almost fiercely, and sat 
up straight in her chair. Her voice al- 
though feeble and quavering was deter- 
mined in tone. She pushed me back from 


her and sought the face I was ashamed to 


show. “What have they done to you, my 
boy ?” she repeated, ere I could conquer 
my sobs sufficiently to speak. 

“They have taken away the sword 
that ——” 

“What sword?” she asked, quickly. 
“Not the sword that your great-grand- 
father wore when he followed Sir Marma- 
duke ?” 

“T don’t know, grannie.” 

“ Don’t know, boy? The only thing your 
father took when he —— Not the sword 
with the broken sheath? Never! They 
daren’t do it! I will go down myself. I 
must see about it at once.” 

“O ygrannie, don’t!” I cried in terror, 
as she rose from her chair. “They’ll not 
om me ever come near you again if you 

0.” 

She sat downagain. After seeming to 
ponder for a while in silence, she said : — 

“Well, Willie, my dear, you’re more to 
me than the old sword. But I wouldn’t 
have had it handled with disrespect for all 
that the place is worth. However I don’t 
suppose they can——— What made them 
do it, child? They’ve not taken it down 
from the wall?” 

“ Yes, grannie. I think it was because I 
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was staring at it too much, grannie. Per- 
haps they were afraid I would take it down 
and hurt myself with it. But I was only 
going to ask you about it. Tell me a story 
about it, grannie.” 

All my notion was some story, I did not 
think whether true or false, like one of 
Nannie’s stories. 

“ That I will, my child — all about it — 
all about it. Let me see.” 

Her eyes went wandering a little and 
she looked perplexed. 

“ And they took it from you, did they, 
then? Poor child! Poor child!” 

“ They didn’t take it from me, grannie. 
Inever had it in my hands.” 

“ Wouldn’t give it you then? Oh dear! 
Oh dear!” 

I began to feel uncomfortable — grannie 
looked so strange and lost. The old feel- 
ing that she ought to be buried because 
she was dead returned upon me; but I 
overcame it so far as to be able to say: 

“ Won’t you tell me about it then, gran- 
nie? I want so much to hear about the 
battle.” : 

“What battle, child? Oh yes! Ill tell 
you all about it some day, but I’ve forgot 
now, I’ve forgot it all now.” 

She pressed her hand to her forehead, 
and sat thus for some time, while I grew 
very frightened. I would gladly have left 
the room and crept down stairs, but I stood 
fascinated, gazing at the withered face half- 
hidden by the withered hand. I longed to 
be anywhere else, but my will had deserted 
me, and there I must remain. At length 
grannie took her hand from her eyes, and 
seeing me, started. 

“ Ah, my dear! ” she said, “I had forgot- 
ten you. You wanted me to do something 
for you: what was it?” 

“T wanted you to tell me about the 
sword, grannie.” 

“Oh yes, the sword!” she returned, 
putting her hand again to her forehead. 
“ They took it away from you, did they ? 
Well, never mind. I will give you some- 
thing else — though I don’t say it’s as good 
as the sword.” 

She rose, and taking an ivory-headed 
stick which leaned against the side of the 
chimney-piece, walked with tottering steps 
towards the bureau. There she took from 
her pocket a small bunch of keys, and hav- 
ing, with some difficulty from the trem- 
bling of her hands, chosen one, and un- 
locked the sloping cover, she opened a lit- 
tle drawer inside, and took out a gold 
watch with a bunch of seals hanging from 
it. Never shall I forget the thrill that 
went through my frame. Did she mean to 
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Jet me hold it in my own hand? Might I 
have it as often as I came to see her? 
Imagine my ecstacy when she put it care- 
fully in the two hands I held up to receive 
it, and said: 

“There, my dear! You must take good 
care of it, and never give it away for love 
or money. Don’t you open it —there’s a 

ood boy, till you’re a man like your 
ather. He was aman! He gave it to me 
the day we were married, for he had noth- 
ing else, he said, to offer me. But I would 
not take it, my dear. I liked better to see 


him with it than myself. And when he 
But you must 


left me, I kept it for you. 
take care of it, you know.” 

“ Oh, thank you, grannie!” I cried, in an 
agony of pleasure. “I will take care of 
it — indeed I will. Is it a real watch, 
grannie —as real as uncle’s?” 

“Tt’s worth ten of your uncle’s, my dear. 
Don’t you show it him, though. He might 
take that away too. Your uncle’s a very 
good man, my dear, but you mustn’t mind 
everything he says to you. He forgets 
things. I never forget anything. IF have 
plenty of time to think about things. I 
never forget.” 

“Will it go, grannie?” I asked, for my 
uncle was a much less interesting subject 
than the watch. 

“Tt won’t go without being wound up; 
but you might break it. Besides, it may 
want cleaning. It’s several years since it 
was cleaned last. Where will you put it 
now?” 

“Oh! I know where to hide it safe 
enough, grannie,” I exclaimed. “I'll take 
care of it. You needn’t be afraid, gran- 
nie.” 

The old lady turned, and with difficulty 
tottered to her seat. I remained where I 
was, fixed in contemplation of my treasure. 
She called me. I went and stood by her 
knee. 

“My child, there is somethin 
very much to tell you, but you 
people forget things ——” 

“ But you said just now that you never 
forgot anything, grannie.” 

“No more I do, my dear; only I can’t 
always lay my hands upon a thing when I 
want it.” 

“It was about the sword, grannie,” I 
said, thinking to refresh her memory. 

“No, my dear; I don’t think it was 
about the sword exactly —though that 
had something to do with it. I shall re- 
member it all by-and-by. It will come 
again. Andso must you, mydear. Don’t 
leave your old mother so long alone. 
It’s weary, weary work, waiting.” 


I want 
ow old 
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“Indeed I won’t, grannie,” I said. “I 
will come the very first time I can. Only 
I mustn’t let auntie see me, you know. — 
You don’t want to be buried now, do you, 
grannie?” I added; for I had begun to 
love her, and the love had cast out the 
fear, and I did not want her to wish to be 
buried. 

“Tam very, very old; much too old to 
live, my dear. But I must Jo you justice 
before I can go to my grave. Now I know 
what I wanted to say. It’s gone again. 
Oh dear! Ohdear! If I hell oom in the 
middle of the night, when everything 
comes back as if it had been only yester- 
day, I could tell you all about it from be- 
ginring to end, with all the ins and outs 
of it. But I can’t now —I can’t now.” 

‘ She moaned and rocked herself to and 
ro. 

“ Never mind, grannie,”I said cheerful- 
ly, for I was happy enough for all eternity 
with my gold watch; “I will come and see 
a again as soon as everI can.” And I 

issed her on the white cheek. 

“Thank you, my dear. I think you had 
better go now. ey may miss you, and 
then I should never see you again—to 
talk to, I mean.” 

“Why won't they let me come and see 
you, grannie ?” I asked. 

“That’s what I wanted to tell you, if I 
could only see a little better,” she an- 
swered, once more putting her hand to 
her forehead. “ Soden I shall be able to 
tell you next time. Go now, my dear.” 

I left the room, nothing loath, for I 
longed to be alone with my treasure. I 
could not get enough of it in grannie’s 
presence even. Noiseless as a bat I crept 
down the stair. When I reached the door 
at the foot I stood and listened. The 
kitchen was quite silent. I stepped out. 
There was no one there. scudded 
across and up the other stair to my own 
room, carefully shutting the door behind 
me. Then I sat down on the floor on the 
other side of the bed, so that it was be- 
tween me andthe door, and I could run 
into the closet with my treasure before 
any one entering should see me. 

e watch was a very thick round one. 
The back of it was crowded with raised 
figures in the kind of work called repoussée. 
I pored over these for a long time, and then 
turned to the face. It was set all round 
with shining stones — diamonds, though I 
knew nothing of diamonds then. The en- 
amel was cracked, and I followed every 
crack as well as every figure of the hours. 
Then I began to wonder what I could do 
with it next. I was not satisfied. Pos- 
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session I found was not bliss: it had not 
rendered me content. But it was as yet 
imperfect: I had not seen the inside. 
Grannie had told me not to open it: I be- 
gan to think it hard that I should be de- 
nied thorough possession of what had been 
given to me. I believed I should be quite 
satisfied if I once saw what made it go. I 
turned it over and over, thinking I might 
at least find how it was opened. I have 
little doubt if I had discovered the secret 
of it, my virtue would have failed me. All 
I did find, however, was the head of a cu- 
rious animal engraved on the handle. 
This was something. I examined it as care- 
fully as the rest, and then finding I had 
for the time exhausted the pleasures of 
the watch, I turned to the seals. On one 
of them was engraved what looked like 
letters, but I could not read them. I did 
not know that they were turned the 
wrong way. One of them was like a W. 
On the other seal—there were but two 
and a curiously-contrived key —I found 
the same head as was engraved on the 
handle, —turned the other way of course. 
Wearied at length, I took the precious 
thing into the dark closet, and laid it in a 
little box which formed one of my few pos- 
sessions. I then wandered out into the 
field, and went straying about until din- 
ner-time, during which I believe I never 
once lifted my eyes to the place where the 
sword had hung, lest even that action 
should betray the watch. 

From that day, my head, and as much 
of my heart as might be, were filled with 
the watch. And alas! I soon found that 
my book-mending had grown distasteful 
to me, and for the satisfaction of employ- 
ment, possession was a poor substitute. 
As often as I made the attempt to resume 
it, I got weary, and wandered almost 
involuntarily to the closet to feel for my 
treasure in the dark, handle it once more, 
and bring it out into the light. Already 
I began to dree the doom of riches, in the 
vain attempt to live by that which was 
not bread. Nor was this all. A certain 
weight began to gather over my spirit — 
a sense almost of wrong. For although 
the watch had been given me by my 
grandmother, and I never doubted either 
her right to dispose of it or my right to 
possess it, I could not look my uncle in 
the face, partly from a vague fear lest he 
should read my secret in my eyes, partly 
from a sense of something out of joint be- 
tween him and me. I began to fancy, and 
I believe I was right, that he looked at me 
sometimes with a wistfulness I had never 
seen in his face before. This made me so 
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uncomfortable that I began to avoid his 
presence as much as possible. And 
although I tried to please him with my 
lessons, I could not learn them as hither- 
to. 

One day he asked me to bring him the 
book I had been repairing. 

“Tt’s not finished yet, uncle,” I said. 

“Will you bring it me, just as itis? I 
want to look for something in it.” 

I went and brought it with shame. He 
took it, and having found the passage he 
wanted, turned the volume once over in 
his hands, and gave it me back without a 
word. 

Next day I restored it to him finished 
and tidy. He thanked me, looked it over 
again, and put it in its place. But I fairly 
pswenratal an inquiring and somewhat 
anxious gaze. I believe he had a talk with 
my aunt about me that night. 

The next morning, I was seated by the 
bedside, with my secret in my hand, when 
I thought I heard the sound of the door- 
handle, and glided at once into the closet. 
When I came out in a flutter of anxiety, 
there was no one there. But I had been 
too much startled to return to what I had 
grown to feel almost a guilty pleasure. 

The next morning after breakfast, I 
crept into the closet, put my hand unerr- 
ingly into the one corner of the box, found 
no watch, and after an unavailing search, . 
sat down in the dark on a bundle of rags, 
with the sensations of a ruined man. My 
world was withered up and gone. How 
the day passed, I cannot tell. HowI got 
through my meals, I cannot even imagine. 
When I look back and attempt to recall 
the time, I see but a cloudy waste of 
misery crossed by the lightning-streaks 
of a sense of injury. All that was left me 
now was a cat-like watching for the chance 
of going to my grandmother. Into her 
ear I would pour the tale of my wrong. 
She who had been as a haunting discom- 
fort to me, had grown to be my one con- 
solation. - 

My lessons went on as usual. A certain 
ride enabled-me to learn them tolerabl. 
or a day or two; but when that faded, 

my whole being began to flag. For some 
time my existence was a kind of life in 
death. At length one evening my uncle 
said to me, as we finished my lessons far 

from satisfactorily — j 

“ Willie, your aunt and I think it better 
you should go to school. We shall be 
very sorry to part with you, but it will be 
better. You will then have companions 
of your own age. You have not enough 
to amuse you at home.” 
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He did not allude by a single word to 
the affair of the watch. Could my aunt 
have taken it, and never told him? It 
was not likely. 

I was delighted at the idea of any 
change, for my life had grown irksome to 


me. 

“QO, thank you, uncle!” I cried, with 
genuine expression. 

I think he looked a little sad; but he 
uttered no reproach. 

My aunt and he had already arranged 
everything. The next day but one, I saw, 
for the first time, a carriage drive up to 
the door of the house. I was waiting for 
it impatiently. My new clothes had all 
been packed in a little box. Ihad not put 
in a single toy: I cared for nothing I had 
now. The box was put up beside the 
driver. My aunt came to the door where 
I was waiting for my uncle. 

* 3 de I go and say good-bye to gran- 
nie?” I asked. 

“ She’s not very well to-day,” said my 
aunt. “I think you had better not. You 
will be back at Christmas, you know.” 

I was not so much grieved as I ought to 
have been. The loss of my watch had 
made the thought of grannie painful 
again. 

“ Your uncle will meet you at the road,” 
continued my aunt, seeing me still hesi- 
tate. “Good-bye.” 

I received her cold embrace without 
emotion, clambered into the chaise, and 
looking out as the driver shut the door, 
wondered what my aunt was holding her 
apron to her eyes for, as she turned away 
into the house. My uncle met us and got 
in, and away the chaise rattled, bearing 
me towards an utterly new experience ; 
for hardly could the strangest region in 
foreign lands be more eoueet to the 
wandering mariner than the faces and 
ways of even my own kind were to me. 
I had never played for one half-hour with 
boy or girl. I knew nothing of their play- 
things or their games. I hardly 
what boys were outwardly, 
from the dim reflex of mysel 


ike, i 

in the broken 
mirror in my bed-room, whose lustre was 
more of the ice than the pool, and, inward- 
ly, from the partly exceptional experiences 
of my own nature, with even which I was 
poorly enough acquainted. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


I GO TO SCHOOL, AND GRANNIE 
LEAVES IT. 


a family 


Tr is an evil thing to break u 
lution. 


before the natural period of its di 
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In the course of things, marriage, the 
necessities of maintenance, or the energies 
of labour guiding “to fresh woods and 
pastures new,” are the ordered causes of 
separation. 

here the home is happy, much injury 
is done the children in sending them to 
school, except it be a day-school, whither 
they go in the morning as to the labours 
of the world, but whence they return at 
night as to the heaven of repose. Conflict 
through the day, rest at night, is the ideal. 
A day-school will suffice for the cultivation 
of the necessary public or national spirit, 
without which the love of the family may 
degenerate into a merely extended selfish- 
ness, but which is itself founded upon 
those family affections. At the same 
time, it must be confessed that boarding- 
schools are, in many cases, an antidote to 
some of the evil conditions which exist at 
home. 

To children whose home is a happy one, 
the exile to a school must be bitter. Mine, 
however, was an unusual experience. 
Leaving aside the specially troubled state 
in which I was when thus carried to the 
village of Aldwick, I had few of the finer 
elements of the ideal home in mine. The 
love of my childish heart had never been 
drawn out. My grandmother had begun 
to do so, but her influence had been speed- 
ily arrested. I was, as they say of cats, 
more attached to the place than the people, 
and no regrets whatever interfered to quell 
the excitement of expectation, wonder, 
and curiosity which filled me on the jour- 
ney. The motion of the vehicle, the sound 
of the horses’ hoofs, the travellers we 
passed onthe road—all seemed to par- 
take of the exuberant life which swelled © 
and overflowed in me. Everything was 
as happy, as excited, as I was. 

When we entered the village, behold it 
was a region of glad tumult! Were there 
not three dogs, two carts, a maid carrying 
pails of water, and several groups of frol- 
icking children in the street — not to men- 
tion live ducks, and a glimpse of grazing 
geese on the common? There were also 
two mothers at their cottage-doors, each 
with a baby in her arms. I knew they 
were babies, although I had never seen a 
baby before. And when we drove through 
the big wooden gate and stopped at the 
door of what had been the manor-house 
but was now Mr. Elder’s school, the aspect 
of the building, half covered with ivy, bore 
to me a most friendly look. Still more 
friendly was the face of the master’s wife, 
who received us in a low dark parlour, 
with a thick soft carpet, and rich red cur- 
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tains. It was a perfect paradise to my 
imagination. Nor did the appearance of 
Mr. Elder at all jar with the vision of com- 
ing happiness. His round, rosy, spectacled 
face bore in it no premonitory suggestion 
of birch or rod, and, although I continued 
at his school for six years, I never saw him 
use either. If a boy required that kind of 
treatmert, he sent him home. When my 
uncle left me, it wasin more than content- 
ment with my lot. Nor did anything occur 
to alter my feeling with regard toit. I soon 
became much attached to Mrs. Elder. 
wes just the woman for a schoolmaster’s 


but childless. By the end of the first day | never set u 
I thought I loved her far more than my | educator. 
aunt. My aunt had done her duty towards | were more fit than I. 


me; but how was achild to weigh that? 
She had taken no trouble to make me love 


her; she had shown me none of the signs | intrude upon labour. 


of affection, and I could not appreciate the 
proofs of it yet. 

I soon perceived a great difference be- 
tween my uncle’s way of teaching and that 
of Mr. Elder. My uncle always appeared 
aware of something behind which pressed 
upon, perhaps hurried, the fact he was 
making me understand. He made me feel, 
perhaps too much, that it was a mere step 


towards something beyond. Mr. Elder, 
on the other hand, placed every point in 
such a strong light that it seemed in itself 


of primary consequence. Both were, if 
my judgment after so many years be cor- 
rect, admirable teachers— my uncle the 
greater, my schoolmaster the more immedi- 
ately efficient. As I was a manageable 
boy to the very verge of weakness, the 
relations between us were entirely pleas- 
ant. 

There were only six more pupils, all of 
them sufficiently older than myself to be 
ready to pet and indulge me. No one 
who saw me mounted on the back of the 
eldest, a lad of fifteen, and driving four of 
them in hand, while the sixth ran along- 
side as an outrider— could have wondered 
that I should find school better than home. 
Before the first day was over, the sorrows 
of the lost watch and sword had vanished 
utterly. For what was possession to be- 
ing possessed ? What was a watch, even 
had it been going, to the movements of 
life? To peep from the wicket in the 
great gate out upon the village-street, 
with the well in the middle of it, and a girl 
in the sunshine winding up the green drip- 
ping bucket from the unknown depths of 
coolness, was more than a_ thousand 
watches. But this was by no means the 
extent of my new survey of things. One 


She | 
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of the causes of Mr. Elder’s keeping no boy 
who required chastisement was his own 
love of freedom, and his consequent de- 
sire to give the boys as much liberty out 
of school hours as possible. He believed 
in freedom. “The great end of training,” 
he satd to me many years after, when he 
was quite an old man, “is liberty; and the 
sooner you can get a boy to be a law to 
himself, the sooner you make a man of 
him. This end is impossible without free- 
dom. Let those who have no choice, or 
who have not the same end in view, do the 


‘best they can with such boys as they find: 
wife — as full of maternity as she could hold, | I chose only such as could bear liberty. I 





| was in its very temple. 


as a reformer — only as an 
or that kind of work others 
It was not my call- 
ing.” Hence Mr. Elder no more allowed 
labour to intrude upon play, than play to 
As soon as lessons 
were over, we were free to go where we 
would and do what we would, under cer- 
tain general restrictions, which had more 
to do with social proprieties than with 
school regulations. We roamed the coun- 
try from tea-time till sun-down ; sometimes 
in the summer long after that. Some- 
times also on moonlit nights in winter, 
occasionally even when the stars and the 
snow gave the only light, we were allowed 
the same liberty until nearly bedtime. 
Before Christmas came, variety, exercise, 
and social blessedness had wrought upon 
me so that when I returned home, my 
uncle and aunt were astonished at the 
change in me. I had grown half a head, 
and the paleness, which they had consid- 
ered a peculiar accident of my appear- 
ance, had given place to a rosy glow. My 
flitting step too had vanished: I soon be- 
came aware that I made more noise than 
my aunt liked, for in the old house silence 
My uncle, how- 
ever, would only smile and say — 

“Don’t bring the place about our ears, 
Willie, my boy. I should like it to last 
my time.” 

“T’'m afraid,” my aunt would interpose, 
“Mr. Elder doesn’t keep very good order 
in his school.” 

Then I would fire up in defence of the 
master, and my uncle would sit and listen, 
looking both pleased and amused. 


I had not been many moments in the ;; 


house before I said — 

“Mayn’t I run up and see grannie, — 
uncle ?” 

“T will go and see how she is,” my aunt 
said, rising. 

_ went, and presently returning, 
said — 
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«“Grannie seems a little better. You'feebly and stroked my cheek once more. 
may come. She wants to see you.” Her lips murmured something which I 
I followed her. When I entered the | could not hear, and then came a deep sigh, 
room and looked expectantly towards her|almost a groan. The terror returned 
usual place, I found her chair empty. I|when I found she could not speak to 
turned to the bed. There she was, and I | me. 
thought she looked much the same; but} “Shall I go and fetch auntie?” I whis- 
when I came nearer, I perceived a change | pered. 
in her countenance. She welcomed me} She shook her head feebly, and looked 
feebly, stroked my hair and my cheeks, | wistfully at me. Her lips moved again. 
smiled sweetly, and closed her eyes. My/|I guessed that she wanted me to sit be- 
aunt led me away. side her. I got a chair, placed it by the 
When bedtime came, I went to my own | bedside, and sat down. She put out her 
room, and was soon fast asleep. What|hand, as if searching for something. I 
roused me, I do not know, but I awoke in|laid mine in it. She closed her fingers 
the midst of the darkness, and the next|upon it and seemed satisfied. When I 
moment I heard a groan. It thrilled me | looked again, she was asleep and breath- 
with horror. I sat up in bed and listened, | ing quietly. I was afraid to take my hand 
but heard no more. As I sat listening, | from hers lest I should wake her. I laid 
heedless of the cold, the explanation|my head on the side of the bed, and was 
dawned upon me, for my powers of reflec- | soon fast asleep also. 
tion and combination had been developed| I was awaked by a noise in the room. 
by my enlarged experience of life. In our |It was Nannie lighting the fire. When 
many wanderings, I had learned to choose | she saw me she gave a cry of terror. 
between roads and to make conjectures} “Hush, Nannie!” I said; “you will 
from the lie of the country. I had like-| wake grannie ;” and as I spoke I rose, for 
wise lived in a far larger house than my |I found my hand was free. 
home. Hence now it dawned upon me,} “Oh, Master Willie!” said Nannie, in a 
for the first time, that grannie’s room|low voice; “how did you come here ? 
must be next to mine, although approached | You sent my heart into my mouth.” 
from the other side, and that the groan| “Swallow it again, Nannie,” I answered, 
must have been hers. She might be in|“and don’t tell auntie. I came to see 
need of help. I remembered at the same | grannie, and fell asleep. I’m rather cold. 
time how she had wished to have me by ;I'll go to bed now. Auntie’s not up, is 
her in the middle of the night, that she | she?” 
might be able to tell me what she could} “No. It’s not time for anybody to be 
not recall in the day. I got up at once, | up yet.” 
dressed myself, and stole down the one annie ought to have spent the night in 
stair, across the kitchen, and up the other. | grannie’s room, for it was her turn to 
I gently opened grannie’s door and peeped | watch ; but finding her nicely asleep as she 
in. A fire was burning in the room. I) thought, she had slipped away for just an 
entered and approached the bed. I {hour of comfort in bed. The hour had 
wonder how I had the courage; but chil-' grown to three. When she returned the 
dren more than grown people are moved | fire was out. 
by unlikely impulses. Grannie lay breath- | When I came down to breakfast, the 
ing heavily. I stood fora moment. The solemn look upon my uncle’s face caused 
faint light flickered over her white face. |me a foreboding of change. 
It was the middle of the night, and the| “God has taken grannie away in the 
tide of fear, inseparable from the night, be- | night, Willie,” said he, holding the hand I 
gan to rise. My old fear of her began | had placed in his. 
to return with it. But she lifted her lids,| “Is she dead?” I asked. 































































and the terror ebbed away. “ Yes,” he answered. 
She looked at me, but did not seem to| “Oh, then, you will let her go to her 
know me. I went nearer. grave now, won’t you?” I said — the rec- 





“ Grannie,” I said, close to her ear, and | ollection of her old grievance coming first 
speaking low, “ you wanted to see me at |in association with her death, and occasion- 
night — that was before I went to school. ing a more childish speech than belonged 
I'm here, grannie.” to my years. 

The sheet was folded back so smooth! “Yes. She'll get to her grave now,” 
that she could hardly have turned over ‘said my aunt, with a trembling in her voice 
since it had been arranged for the night. I had never heard before. 

Her hand was lying upon it. She lifted it “No,” objected my uncle. “Her body 
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will go to the grave, but her soul will go 
to heaven.” 

“ Her soul!” I said, “ What’s that ?” 

“Dear me, Willie! don’t you know 
that?” said my aunt. “Don't you know 
you’ve got a soul as well as a body ?” 

“T’m sure J haven’t,” I returned. “ What 
was grannie’s like?” 

“ That I can’t tell you,” she answered. 

“ Have you got one, auntie?” 

“Fos.” 

“ What is yours like then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ But,” I said, turning to my uncle, “if 
her body goes to the grave, and her soul to 
heaven, what’s to become of poor grannie 
— without either of them you see?” 

My uncle had been thinking while we 
talked. 

“ That can’t be the way to represent the 
thing, Jane: it puzzles the child. No, 
Willie ; grannie’s body goes to the grave, 
but grannie herself is gone to heaven. 
What people call her soul is just grannie 
herself.” 

“ Why don’t they say so, then?” ; 

My uncle fell a thinking again. He did 
not, however, answer this last question, 
for I suspect he found that it would not be 
good for me to know the real cause — 


namely that people hardly believed it, and 
therefore did not say it. Most people be- 
lieve far more in their bodies than in their 


souls. What my uncle did say, was — 

“Thardly know. But grannie’s gone to 
heaven anyhow.” 

“I’m so glad!” I said. “She will he 
more comfortable there. She was too old, 
you know, uncle.” 

He made me no reply. My aunt's apron 
was covering her face, and when she took 
it away, I observed that those eager al- 
most angry eyes were red with weeping. 
I began to feel a movement at my heart, 
the first fluttering physical sign of a wak- 
ing love towards her. 

“ Don't cry, auntie,” I said. “I don’t see 
anything to cry about. Grannie has got 
what she wanted.” 

She made me no answer, and I sat down 
to my breakfast. I don’t know how it was, 
but I could not eat it. Irose and took my 
way to the hollow in the field. I felt a 
strange excitement, not sorrow. Grannie 
was actually dead at last. I did not quite 
know what it meant. I had never seen a 
dead body. Neither did I know that she 
had died while I slept with my hand in 
hers. Nannie had found her quite cold. 
Had we been a talking family, I might 
have been uneasy until I had told the story 
of my last interview with her; but I never 
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thought of saying a word about it. I can- 
not help thinking now that I was waked 
up and sent to the old woman, my great 
grandmother, in the middle of the night, 
to help her to die in comfort. Who knows ? 
What we can neither prove nor compre- 
hend forms, I suspect, the infinitely larger 
part of our being. 

When I was taken to see what remained 
of grannie, I experienced nothing of the 
dismay which some children feel at the 
sight ofdeath. It was as if she had seen 
something just in time to leave the look of 
it behind her there, and so the final ex- 
pression was a revelation. For a while 
there seems to remain this one link 
between some dead bodies and their liv- 
ing spirits. But my aunt, with a common 
superstition, would have me touch the 
face. That, I confess, made me shudder: 
the cold of death is so unlike any other 
cold! I seemed to feel it in my hand all 
the rest of the day. 

Isaw what seemed grannie—I am too 
near death myself to consent to call a dead 
body the man or the woman — laid in the 
grave for which she had longed, and re- 
turned home with a sense that somehow 
there was a barrier broken down between 
me and my uncle and aunt. I felt as near 
my uncle now as I had ever been. That 
evening he did not go to his own room, 
but sat with my aunt and me in the kitchen- 
hall. We pulled the great high-backed 
oaken settle before the fire, and my aunt 
made a great blaze, for it was very cold. 
They sat one in each corner, and I sat be- 
tween them, and told them many things 
concerning the school. They asked me 
questions and encouraged my prattle, 
seeming well pleased that the old silence 
should ie broken. I fancy I brought them 
a little nearer to each other thatnight. It 
was after a funeral, and yet they both 
looked happier than I had ever seen them 
before. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
I SIN AND REPENT. 


Tue Christmas holidays went by more 
rapidly than I had expected. I betook 
myself with enlarged faculty to my book- 
mending, and more than ever enjoyed mak- 
ing my uncle’s old volumes tidy. When I 
returned to school, it was with real sorrow 
at parting from my uncle; and even 
towards my aunt I now felt a growing 
attraction. 

Ishall not dwell upon my school history. 
That would be to spin out my narrative 
unnecessarily. I shall only relate such 
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occurrences as are guide-posts in the di- 
rection of those main events which proper- 
ly constitute my history. 

I had been about two years with Mr. 
Elder. The usual holidays had intervened, 
upon which occasions I found the pleas- 
ures of home so multiplied by increase of 
liberty and the enlarged confidence of 
my uncle, who took me about with him 
everywhere, that they were now almost 
capable of rivalling those of school. But 
before I relate an incident which occurred 
in the second autumn, I must say a few 
words about my character at this time. 

My reader will please to remember that 
I had never been driven, or oppressed in 
any way. The affair of the watch was 
quite an isolated instance, and so immedi- 
ately followed by the change and fresh life 
of school, that it had not left a mark be- 
hind. Nothing had yet occurred to gener- 
ate in me any fear before the face of man. 
I had been vaguely uneasy in relation to 
my grandmother, but that uneasiness had 
almost vanished before her death. Hence 
the faith natural to childhood had received 
no check. My aunt was at worst cold; 
she had never been harsh; while over 
Nannie I was absolute ruler. The only 


time that evil had threatened me, I had 
been faithfully defended by my guardian 


uncle. At school, while I found myself 
more under law, I yet found myself pos- 
sessed of greater freedom. Every one 
was friendly and more than kind. From 
all this the result was that my nature was 
unusually trusting. 

We had a whole holiday, and, all seven, 
set out to enjoy ourselves. It was a 
delicious morning in autumn, clear and 
cool, with a great light in the east, and 
the west nowhere. Neither the autumnal 
tints, nor the sharpening wind had any 
sadness in those young years which we 
call the old years afterwards. How 
strange it seems to have —all of us — to 
say with the Jewish poet: I have been 
young and now am old! A wood in the 
distance, rising up the slope of a hill, was 
our goal, for we were after hazel-nuts. 
Frolicking, scampering, leaping over stiles, 
we felt the road vanish under our feet. 
When we gained the wood, although we 
failed in our quest, we found plenty of 
amusement; that grew everywhere. At 
length it was time to return, and we re- 
solved on going home by another road — 
one we did not know. : 

After walking a good distance, we ar- 
rived at a gate and lodge, where we 
stopped to inquire the way. A kind-faced 
woman informed us that we should shorten 
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it much by going > the park, which 
as we seemed respectable boys, she would 
allow us to do. e thanked her, entered, 
and went walking along a smooth road, 
through open sward, clumps of trees, and 
an occasional piece of artful neglect in 
the shape of rough hillocks covered with 
wild shrubs, such as briar and broom. It 
was very delightful, and we walked along 
merrily. I can yet recall the individual 
shapes of certain hawthorn trees we 
passed, whose extreme age had found ex- 
pression in a wild grotesqueness, which 
would have been ridiculous, but for a dim, 
painful resemblance to the distortion of 
old age in the human family. 

After walking some distance, we began 
to doubt whether we might not have 
missed the way to the gate of which the 
woman had spoken. For a wall appeared, 
which, to judge from the tree-tops visible 
over it, must surround a kitchen garden 
or orchard; and from this we feared we 
had come too nigh the house. We had 
not gone much farther before a branch, 
projecting over the wall, from whose tip, 
as if the tempter had gone back to his old 
tricks, hung a rosy-cheeked apple, drew 
our eyes and arrested our steps. There 
are grown people who cannot, without an 
effort of the imagination, figure to them- 
selves the attraction between a boy and 
an apple; but I suspect there are others 
the memories of whose boyish freaks will 
render it yet more difficult for them to 
understand a single moment’s contempla- 
tion of such an object witbout the endeav- 
our to appro riate it. To them the boy 
seems made for the apple, and the apple 
for the boy. Rosy, round-faced, spectacled 
Mr. Elder, however, had such a fine sense 
of honour in himself that he had been to a 
rare degree successful in developing a 
similar sense in his boys, and I do believe 
that not one of us would, under any cir- 
cumstances, except possibly those of terri- 
fying compulsion, have pulled that apple. 

e stood in rapt contemplation for a few 
moments, and then weed away. But 
although there are no degrees in Virtue, 
who will still demand her uttermost far— 
thing, there are degrees in the virtuous- 
ness of human beings. 

As we walked away, I was the last, and 
was just passing from under the branch 
when something struck the ground at my 
heel. Iturned. An apple must fall some 
time, and for this apple that some time 
was then. It lay at my feet. I lifted it 
and stood gazing at it—I need not say 
with admiration. My mind fell a working. 
The adversary was there and the angel 
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too. The apple had dropped at my feet; ever beheld. Take situation and all, and 
I had not pulled it. There it would lie | I have scarcely yet beheld one to equal it. 
wasting, if some one with less right than I | Half-castle, half old English country seat, 
—said the prince of special pleaders— |it covered the rock with a huge square of 
was not the second to find it. Besides, building, from various parts of which rose 
what fell in the road was public property. towers, mostly square also, of different 
Only this was not a public road, the angel i|heights. I stood for one brief moment 
reminded me. My will fluttered from side entranced with awful delight. A buildin 
to side, now turning its ear to my con- | which has grown for ages, the outcome of 
science, now turning away and hearkening the life of powerful generations, has about 
to my impulse. At last, weary of the it a majesty which, in certain moods, is 
strife, I determined to settle it by a just overpowering. For one brief moment I 
contempt of trifles — and, half in despera- | forgot my sin and its sorrow. But mem- 
tion, bit into the ruddy cheek. ory awoke with a fresh pang. To this 
The moment I saw the wound my teeth 7 place I, poor miserable sinner, was 
had made, I knew what I had done, and my a debtor by wrong and shame. Let no 
heart died within me. I was self-con-|one laugh at me because my sin was small: 
demned. It was anew and an awful sen-|it was enough for me, being that of one 
sation — a sensation that could not be for who had stolen for the first time, and that 
a moment endured. The misery was too | without previous declension, and searing 
intense to leave room for repentance even. of the conscience. I hurried towards the 
With a sudden resolve born of despair, I building, anxiously looking for some en- 
shoved the type of the broken law into my | trance. 
— and followed my companions. But| I had approached so near that, seated 
kept at some distance behind them, for on its rock, it seemed to shoot its towers 
as yet I dared not hold farther communica- | into the zenith, when rounding a corner, I 
tion with respectable people. I did not,/came to a part where the height sank 
and do not now believe, that there was one from the foundation of the house to the 
amongst them who would have done as I | level by a grassy slope, and at the foot of 
had done. Probably also not one of them | the slope, espied an elderly gentleman, in 
would have thought of my way of deliver- | a white hat, who stood with his hands in 
ance from unendurable  self-contempt.|his breeches-pockets, looking about him. 
The curse had passed upon me, but I saw | He was tall and stout, and carried himself 
a way of escape. in what seemed to me a stately manner. 
A few yards further, they found the | AsI drew near him I felt somewhat en- 
road we thought we had missed. It struck |couraged by a glimpse of his face, which 
off into a hollow, the sides of which were | was rubicund and, I thought, good-na- 
covered with trees. As they turned into | tured; but, sugrenthiing him rather from 
it they looked back and called me to come | behind, I could not see it well. When I 
on. I ran asif I wanted to overtake them, | addressed him, he started. 
but the moment they were out of sight,; “Please, sir,” I said, “is this your ° 
left the road for the grass, and set off at | house ?” 
full speed in the same direction as before.| “Yes, my man; it is my house,” he an- 
I had not gone far before I was in the swered, looking down on me with bent 
midst of trees, overflowing the hollow in | neck, his hands still in his pockets. 
which my companions had ay ag oe “ Please, sir,” I said, but here my voice 
and spreading themselves over the level | began to tremble, and he grew dim and 
above. As I entered their shadow, my large through the veil of my gathering 
old awe of the trees returned upon me — | tears. I hesitated. 
an awe I had nearly forgotten, but revived| “Well, what do you want?” he asked, 
by my crime. I pressed along, however, | in a tone half jocular, half kind. 
for to turn back would have been more| I made a great effort and recovered my 
dreadful than any fear. At length, with a | self-possession. 
sudden turn, the road left the trees be-| “Please, sir,” I repeated, “I want you 
hind, and what a scene opened before | to box my ears.” 
me! I stood on the verge of a large; “Well, you are a funny fellow! What 
space of greensward, smooth and well-kept | should I box your ears for, pray?” _, 
as a lawn, but somewhat irregular in sur-| “Because I’ve been very wicked,” I an- 
face. From all sides it rose towards the|swered; and, putting my hand in my 
centre. There a broad, low rock seemed ee I extracted the bitten apple, and 
to grow out of it, and upon the rock stood |heldit up to him. _ Ho 
the lordliest house my childish eyes had! “Ho! ho!” he said, beginning to guess 
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what I must mean, but hardly the less be- 
wildered for that; “is that one of my 
apples ?” 

“Yes, sir. It fell down from a branch 
that hung over the wall. I took it up, and 
—and —I took a bite of it, and —and— 
I’m so sorry!” 

Here I burst into a fit of crying which I 
choked as much as I could. I remember 
quite well how, as I stood holding out the 
apple, my arm would shake with the vio- 
lence of my sobs. 

“I’m not fond of bitten apples,” he 
said. “You had-better eat it up now.” 

This brought me to myself. If he had 
shown me sympathy, I should have gone 
on crying. 

“I would rather not. Please box my 
ears.” 

“T don’t want to box your ears. You’re 
welcome to the apple. Only don’t take 
what’s not your own another time.” 

“ But, please, sir, I’m so miserable! ” 

“Home with you! and eat your ap- 
ple as you go,” was his unconsoling re- 
sponse. 

“T can’t eat it; I’m so ashamed of my- 
self.” 

“When people do wrong, I suppose 
they must be ashamed of themselves. 
That’s all right, isn’t it?” 

“ Why won’t you box my ears, then?” I 
persisted. 

It was my sole but unavailing prayer. 
He turned away towards the house. My 
trouble rose to agony. I made some wild 
motion of despair, and threw myself on 
the grass. He turned, looked at me for a 
moment in silence, and then said in a 
. changed tone — 

“My boy, I am sorry for you. I beg 

ou will not trouble yourself any more. 
The affair is not worth it. Such a trifle! 
What can I do for you?” 

I got up. A new thought of possible re- 
lief hhad crossed my mind. 

“Please, sir, if you won’t box my ears, 
will you shake hands with me?” 

“To be sure I will,” he answered, hold- 
ing out his hand, and giving mine a very 
kindly shake. “Where do you live?” 

“Tam at school at Aldwick, at Mr. El- 
der’s.” 

“You're a long way from home!” 

“Am I sir? Swill you tell me how to 
go? But it’s of no consequence. I don’t 
mind anything now you've forgiven me. 
I shall soon run home.” 

“Come with me first. 
something to eat.” 

I wanted nothing to eat, but how could 
I oppose anything he said? I followed him 


You must have 
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at once, drying my eyes asI went. He led 
me to a great gate which I had passed be- 
fore, and opening a wicket, took me across 
a court, and through another building 
where I saw many servants going about; 
then across a second court which was paved 
with large flags, and so to a door which he 
opened, calling — 

“Mrs. Wilson! Mrs. Wilson! I want you 
a moment.” 

“Yes, Sir Giles,” answered a tall, stiff- 
looking, elderly woman who presently ap- 
peared descending, with upright spine, a 
corkscrew staircase of stone. 

“Here is a young gentleman, Mrs. Wil- 
son, who seems to have lost his way. He 
is one of Mr. Elder’s pupils at Aldwick. 
Will you get him something to eat and 
drink, and then send him home?” 

“T will, Sir Giles.” 

“Good-bye, my man,” said Sir Giles, 
again shaking hands with me. Then turn- 
ing anew to the housekeeper, for such I 
found she was, he added : 

“Couldn’t you find a bag for him, and 
fill it with some of those brown pippins? 
They’re good eating, ain’t they?” 

“ With pleasure, Sir Giles.” ‘ 
Thereupon Sir Giles withdrew, closin 
the door behind him, and leaving me with 

the sense of life from the dead. 

“ What's your name, young gentleman?” 
asked Mrs. Wilson, with, I thought, some 
degree of sternness. 

“ Wilfrid Cumbermede,” I answered. 

She stared at me a little, with a stare 
which would have been a start in most 
women. I was by this time calm enough 
to take a quiet look at her. She was 
dressed in black silk, with a white necker- 
chief crossing in front, and black mittens 
on her hands. After gazing at me fixedly 
for a moment or two, she turned away and 
ascended the stair, which went up straight 
from the door, saying — 

“Come with me, Master Cumbermede. 
You must have some tea before you go.” 

I obeyed, and followed her into a long, 
low-ceiled room, wainscotted all over in 
panels, with a square moulding at the top, 
which served for a cornice. The ceiling 
was ornamented with plaster reliefs. The 
windows looked out, on one side into the 
court, on the other upon the park. The 
floor was black and polished like a mirror, 
with bits of carpet here and there, and a 
rug before the curious old-fashioned grate, 
where a little fire was burning and a small 
kettle boiling fiercely on the top of it. The 
tea tray was already on the table. She got 
another cup and saucer, added a pot of jam 
to the preparations, and said : 
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“ Sit down and have some bread and but- 
ter, while I make the tea.” 

She cut me a great piece of bread, and 
then a great piece of butter, and I lost no 
time in discovering that the quality was 
worthy of the quantity. Mrs. Wilson kept 
a grave silence for a good while. At last, 
as she was pouring out the second cup, she 
looked at me over the tea-pot, and said — 

“You don’t remember your mother, I 
suppose, Master Cumbermede ? ” 

“No, ma’am. I never saw my mother.” 

“Within your recollection, you mean. 
But you must have seen her, for you were 
two years old when she died.” 

“Did you know my mother, then, 
ma’am?” I asked, but without any great 
surprise, for the events of the day had been 
so much out of the ordinary, that I had for 
the time lost the faculty of wonder. 

She compressed her thin lips, and a per- 
pendicular wrinkle appeared in the middle 
of her forehead, as she answered — 

“Yes; I knew your mother.” 

“She was very good, wasn’t she, 
ma’am?” I said with my mouth full of 
bread and butter. 

“Yes. Who told you that?” 

“T was sure of it. Nobody ever told 
me.” 

“ Did they never talk to you about her?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“So you are at Mr. Elder’s, aré you?” 
she said, after another long pause, during 
which I was not idle, for my trouble being 
gone I could now be hungry. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“How did you come here, then?” 

“T walked with the rest of the boys; but 
they are gone home without me.” 

Thanks to the kindness of Sir Giles, my 
fault had already withdrawn so far into the 

ast, that I wished to turn my back upon 
it altogether. Isaw no need for confessing 
it to Mrs. Wilson; and there was none. 

“Did you lose your way?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

“ What brought you here, then? I sup- 
pose you wanted to see the place.” 

“The woman at the lodge told us the 
nearest way was through the park.” 

I quite expected she would go on cross- 
questioning me, and then all the truth 
would have had to come out. But to my 
great relief, she went no further, only 
kept eyeing me in a manner so oppressive 
as to compel me to eat bread and butter 
and strawberry jam with self-defensive 
eagerness. I presume she trusted to find 
out the truth by-and-by. She contented 
herself in the meantime with asking ques- 
tions about my uncle and aunt, the farm, 
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the school and Mr. and Mrs. Elder, all in a 
cold, stately, refraining manner, with two 

ts of red in her , epeneened on each 
cheek-bone, and a thin rather peevish 
nose dividing them. But her forehead 
was good, and when she smiled, which was 
not often, her eyes shone. Still, even J, 
with my small knowledge of womankind, 
was dimly aware that she was feeling her 
way with me, and I did not like her 
much. 

“ Have you nearly done ?” she asked at 
length. 

ey, es, quite, thank you,” I answered. 

“Are you going back to school to- 
night ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; of course.” 

“ How are you going?” 

“Tf you will tell me the way ——” 

“Do you know how far you are from 
Aldwick ? ” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Eight miles,” she answered; “and it’s 
getting rather late.” 

I was seated opposite the windows to 
the park, and, looking up, saw with some 
dismay that the air was getting dusky. I 
rose at once, saying — 

“T must make haste. They will think I 
am lost.” 

“ But you can never walk so far, Master 
Cumbermede.” 

“Oh, but I must! I can’t help it. I 
must get back as fast as possible.” 

“You never can walk such a distance. 
Take another bit of cake while I go and 
see what can be done.” 

Another piece of cake being within the 
bounds of possibility, I might at least wait 
and see what Mrs. Wilson’s design was. 
She left the room, and I turned to the 
cake. In a little while she came back, sat 
down, and went on talking. I was begin- 
ning to get quite uneasy, when a maid put 
her heal in at the door and said — 

“ Please, Mrs. Wilson, the dog-cart’s 
ready, ma’am.” 

“Very well,” replied Mrs. Wilson, and 
turning to me, said—more kindly than 
she had yet spoken — 

“Now, Master Cumbermede, you must 
come and see me again. I’m too busy to 
spare much time when the family is at 
home; but they are all going away the 
week after next, and if you will come and 
see me then, 1] shall be glad to show you 
over the house.” 

As she spoke she rose and led the way 
from the room, and out of the court by 
another gate from that by which I had 
entered. At the bottom of a steep descent 
a groom was waiting with the dog-cart. 
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“ Here, James,” said Mrs. Wilson, “take 
good care of the young gentleman, and 

ut him down safe at Mr. Elder’s. Master 
Wilfrid, you'll find a hamper of apples 
underneath. You had better not eat them 
all yourself, you know. Here are two or 
three for you to eat by the way.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wilson. No; I’m 
not quite so greedy as that,” I answered 
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fancies. I did not feel inclined to share 
my feelings with my new acquaintance; 
but presently he put his whip in the socket 
and fell to eating his apple. There was 
nothing more in the conversation he after- 
wards resumed deserving of record. He 
— up at the gate of the school, where 
bade him good night and rang the bell. 
over me when 


There was great any 


gaily, for my spirits were high at the|I entered, for the boys had arrived with- 


notion of a ride in the dog-cart instead of 
a long and dreary walk. 
When I was fairly in, she shook hands 


out me a little while before, havin 
searched all about the place where we ha 
parted company, and come at length to 


with me, reminding me that I was to visit; the conclusion that I had played them a 


her soon, and away went the dog-cart be- 
hind a high-stepping horse. I had never 
before been in an open vehicle of any 
higher description than a cart, and the 
ride was a great delight. We went a dif- 
ferent oat from that which my compan- 
ions had taken. It lay through trees all 
the way till we were out of the park. 

“ That’s the land-steward’s house,” said 
James. 

“ Oh, is it?” I returned, not much inter- 
ested. “What great trees those are all 
about it!” 

“Yes; they’re the finest elms in all the 
county those,” he answered. “Old Con- 
ingham knew what he was about when he 


got the last baronet to let him build his 


nest there. Here we are at the gate!” 

We came out upon a country road, which 
ran between the wall of the park and a 
wooden fence along a field of grass. I 
offered James one of my apples, which he 
— 

“There, now!” he said, “there’s a field! 
—A right good bit o’ grass that! Our 
people has wanted to throw it into the 
park for hundreds of years. But they 
won't “maps with it for love or money. It 
ought by rights to be ours, you see, by the 
lie of the country. It’s all one grass with 
the park. But I suppose them as owns it 
ain't of the same mind.— Cur’ous old 
box!” he added, pointing with his whip a 
oe way off. “ You can just see the roof 
of it.” 

I looked in the direction he pointed. A 
rise in the ground hid all but an ancient, 
high-peaked roof. What was my aston- 
ishment to discover in it the roof of my 
own home! I was certain it could be no 
other. It caused a strange sensation, to 
come upon it thus from the outside, as it 
were, when I thought myself miles and 
miles away from it. I fell a pondering 
over the matter; and as I reflected, I be- 
came convinced that the trees from which 
we had just emerged were the same which 
used to churn the wind for my childish 





trick in order to get home without them, 
there having been some fun on the road 
concerning my local stupidity. Mr. El- 
der, however, took me to his own room, 
and read me a lecture on the necessity of 
not abusing my privileges. I told him the 
whole affair from beginning to end, and 
thought he behaved very oddly. He 
turned away every now and then, blew his 
nose, took off his spectacles, wiped them 
carefully, and replaced them before turn- 
ing again to me. 

“Go on, go on, my boy. I’m listening,” 
he would say. 

I cannot tell whether he was laughing 
or crying. I suspect both. WhenI had 
finished, he said, very solemnly — 

“Wilfred, you have had a narrow es- 
cape. I-need not tell you how wrong you 
were about the apple, for you know that 
as well as I do. But you did the right 
thing when your eyes were opened. I am 
greatly pleased with you, and greatly 
obliged to Sir Giles. I will write and 
thank him this very night.” 

“ Please, sir, ought I to tell the boys? I 
would rather not.” 

“No. Ido not think it necessary.” 

He rose and rang the bell. 

“ Ask Master Fox to step this way.” 

Fox was the oldest boy, and was on the 
point of leaving. 

“ Fox,” said Mr. Elder, “ Cumbermede 
has quite satisfied me. Will you oblige 
me by asking him no questions. I am 
quite aware such a request must seem 
strange, but I have good reasons for mak- 
ing it.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Fox, glancing at 
me. 

“Take him with you, then, and tell the 
rest. It is as a favour to myself that I put 
it, Fox.” 

“ That is quite enough, sir.” 

Fox took me to Mrs. Elder, and had a 
talk with the rest before I saw them. 
Some twenty years after, Fox and I had it 
out. I gave him a full explanation, for by 
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that time I could smile over the affair. But 
what does the object matter ? — an apple, 
or a thousand pounds? It is but the peg 
on which the act hangs. The act is every- 
thing. 

To the honour of my school-fellows I re- 
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cord that not one of them ever let falla 
hint in the direction of the mystery. 
Neither did Mr. or Mrs. Elder once allude 
to it. If possible they were kinder than 
before. 





Some future historian of the great Franco- 
Prussian war will perhaps devote a paragraph 
or two to the heroism and sufferings of the dumb 
animals which have taken part in it. Already 
there has found its way into print more than 
ove story of horses displaying romantic fidelity 
to their dead masters, and an amount of cour- 
age and discipline which their riders failed to 
exhibit. But the subject has not yet received 
its full share of attention, nor gained for itself 
a special correspondent at the seat of war. 
Meanwhile it is gratifying to record that the 
spirit of indifference to equine nature, which 
is one of the results of hippophagy, has not yet 
extended to Rome, and the correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette describes in the following 
terms the new affliction which has befallen the 
Pope :— 

The Holy Father has sold off his horses! Such 

is the news of to-day; and I can hardly bring my- 
self to believe it. Those grand old black horses 
which looked so digniiied and benevolent, so con- 
scious of the honour which had fallen to their lot, 
above that of any horses in the world; with their 
solemn ambling tramp so associated in our minds 
with the delighted exclamation, murmured all 
round our ears, ‘‘ Ecco il Papa! il Papa! Benedizi- 
one, Santo Padre! Benedizione! ” The grand old 
good-natured black horses with their sleek, shiny 
coats which we have seen prancing up the Esqui- 
line, decked with fresh flowers, feathers, and bells, 
to receive Sant’ Antonio’s blessing in due form and 
order. Are we not to see them again? To what 
meaner use are they reduced? 
We regret that it is not in our power to gratify 
the correspondent’s laudable curiosity. There 
may be, for aught we know to the contrary, a 
divinity which hedges in the lives of Papal 
horses, and preserves them from the common 
fate of beasts; and even if otherwise, we should 
forbear to speculate upon their forming food for 
a beleaguered garrison or sharing with ‘‘ a first- 
class horse, formerly the property of Count La- 
grange,” the post of honour in the attractions 
of a Paris restaurant. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Francis Drake, in his voyage round the 
world, found that one of his officers, named 
Doughty —a bold, resolute man—to whom, 
indeed, he had previously given the command 
of a prize — had been trying to raise a mutiny 
amongst the seamen. Drake had him tried at 
once, by a court composed of all the chief men 
in the squadron — about forty in number — 





which found him guilty, and sentenced him to 
death. He was accordingly beheaded. The 
story of his execution is still more singular than 
that of his trial, It is told in this way by an 
old author : — 

‘* He submitted patiently to his fate, and died 
with an undaunted presence of mind. The 
morning before his execution he received the 
Holy Communion with Drake and several others 
of the officers, He afterwards dined with them 
at the same table, seemingly as cheerful as ever 
he had done before, and took leave of them all 
by drinking to them as if he had been going on 
a journey. Dinner being ended, he rose from 
the table, and, without any hesitation, walked 
out to the place prepared for his execution.’’ 

Sketches in Naval History, Macmillan. 


Nor many perhaps of those to whom the name 
and fame of John Wesley are known identify 
the great secretary with the work of which he 
was not a little prond, his ‘* Primitive Physick, 
or an Easy and Natural Method of Curing 
Most Diseases,’’ printed by William Pine, in 
Narrow Wine-street, Bristol, and sold at the 
New Room in the Horse Fair, and in London, 
1762. It was lately submitted for the edifica- 
tion of the pharmaceutists at their Liverpool 
conference, among acentury of old’ books, and 
Wesley’s announcement that ‘‘ every man of 
common sense (unless in some rare cases) may 
prescribe either to himself or his neighbour, and 
may be very secure from doing harm where he 
can do no good’ was compared with his odd 
recipes. Among the remedies which he ap- 
proves as ‘‘ tried °’—a word which he thug, 
made proverbial in the Methodist connection — 
is bleeding for consumption. The patient is to 
lose six ounces of blood every day for a fortnight 
if he live so long, and then every other day, 
then every third day, then every fifth day for 
the same time. The gout is to be cured by the 
application of a raw lean beef-steak; for twisting 
of the bowels, one, two, or three pounds of 
quicksilver in water. The pharmaceutists came 
to the conclusion that Wesley was more success- 
ful as a theologian than a physician, and that 
his experience of the value of ** untutored com- 
mon sense ”’ in his former capacity had induced 
him to undervalue the necessity for a basis of 
skilled knowledge in the latter. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WESLEY AND ARNOLD ON WAR. 

Tue following remarkable letter from 
John Wesley to Lord Dartmouth, the then 
Colonial Secretary, which, through the 
kindness of the present Earl, is now for the 
first time published from the original in 
the archives of his family, cannot fail to be 
read with much interest and instruction at 
a juncture in many respects like that at 
which its burning words were called forth. 
It is the kind of letter, mutatis mutandis, 
that ought to have been written by the 
Pope to the Emperor of the French at the 
unprovoked beginning of the present war, 
or by any French ecclesiastic who believes 
that his country is labouring under a fatal 
illusion in refusing to acknowledge its de- 
feat, and in believing that the loss of an 
inch of territory is the destruction of the 
whole nation. It might even be written by 
some German pastor or professor, who 
thinks.that he might persuade the King or 
Count Bismarck to moderate, for the sake 
of peace, even their just demands. That 
Wesley was right we now all acknowledge. 
It is possible that had any one of the per- 
sonages whom we have imagined so spoken, 
they might have been right also. 


My Lorp,—I would not speak, as it 
may seem to be concerning myself with 


things that lie out of my province. But I 
dare not refrain from it any longer: I 
think silence in the present case would be 
asin against God, against my Country, aud 
against my own ook 

But what hope can I have of doing good, 
of making the least impression upon your 
Lordship where so many have spoken in 
vain, and those far better qualified to speak 
on so delicate a subject ? 

They were better qualified in some re- 
spects; in others they were not. They had 
not less bias upon their minds: They were 
not free from wordly Hopes and Fears. 
Their Passions were engaged: and how 
easily do these blind the eyes of the Un- 
derstanding ? They were not more impar- 
tial. Most of them were prejudiced in the 
highest degree. They neither loved the 
King nor his Ministers. Rather they hated 
them with a perfect hatred. And your 
Lordship knowing this, if you was a man, 
could not avoid having some prejudice to 





Them; in which case it would be hardly 
possible to feel the full force of their argu- 
ments. 

They had not better means of informa- 
tion, of knowing the real Tempers and Sen- 
timents, either of the Americans on the 
one hand, or of the English, Irish and Scots, 
on toe other. Above all, they trusted in 
themselves, in their own power of convinc- 
ing and persuading. I trust only in the 
living Gop, who hath the hearts of all men 
in his hand. 

And whether my writing do any good, 
or no, it need do no harm. For it rests 
within your Lordship’s breast, whether any 
eye but your own shall see it. 

All my prejudices are against the Amer- 
icans. For Iam an High-Church man, the 
son of an High-Church man, bred up from 
my childhood in the highest notions of Pas- 
sive Obedience and Non-Resistance. And 
yet in spite of all my rooted prejudice, I 
cannot avoid thinking (if I think at all) 
That an oppressed People asked for noth- 
ing more than their Legal Rights; and that 
in the most modest and inoffensive manner 
which the nature of the thing would allow. 

But waiving this, waiving all considera- 
tions of Right and Wrong, I ask, “Is it 
Common Sense to use Force towards the 
Americans ?” 

A letter now before me says, “Four 
hundred of the Regulars and forty of the 
Militia were killed in the last skirmish.” 
What a disproportion! And this is the 
first Essay of raw men against Regular 
troops ! 

You see, my Lord, whatever has been 
affirmed, these men will not be frightened. 
And it seems, they will not be conquered 
so easily, as was at first imagined. They 
will probably dispute every inch of ground, 
and, if they die, die sword in hand. 

Indeed some of our valiant officers say, 
“ Two thousand men will clear America of 
these rebels.” No, nor twenty thousand, 
nor perhaps treble that number, be they 
rebels or not. They are as strong men as 
you: They are as valiant as you; if not 
abundantly more valiant. For they are 
one and all Enthusiasts; Enthusiasts for 
Liberty. They are calm, deliberate En- 
thusiasts. And we know how this prin- 
ciple 
*¢ Breathes into softest souls stern Love of War, 

And thirst of Vengeance, and contempt of 

Death.’’ 


We know men animated with this, will 
leap into a fire, or rush upon a cannon’s 
mouth. 

“ But they have no Experience of War.” 
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And how much more have our troops? 
How few of them ever saw a Battle? “ But 
they have no Discipline.” That is an en- 
tire mistake. Already they have near as 
much as our Army. And they will learn 
more of it everyday. So that ina short 
time they will understand it as well as their 
assailants. 

“But they are divided among them- 
selves: so you are informed by various 
letters and memorials.” So, I doubt not, 
was poor Rehoboam informed, concerning 
the ten tribes! So (nearer our times) 
was Philip informed, concerning the people 
of the Netherlands! No, my Lord, they 
are terribly united ; not in the province of 
New England only, but down as low as the 
Jerseys, and Pennsylvania, the bulk of the 
people are so united, that to speak a word 
in favour of the present English measures 
would almost endanger a man’s life. Those 
who inform me of this (one of whom was 
with me last week, lately come from Phil- 
adelphia) are no Sycophants; they say 
nothing to curry favour; they have noth- 
ing to gain or lose by me. But they speak 
with sorrow of heart, what they have seen 
with their eyes, and heard with their own 
ears. 

Those men think, one and all, be it right 
or wrong, that they are contending pro aris 


et focis, for their Wives, Children, and 


Liberty! What advantage have they 
herein over men that fight only for pay? 
None of whom care a straw for the cause 
wherein they are engaged: most of whom 
strongly disapprove of it ? 

Have they not another considerable ad- 
vantage? Is there occasion to recruit the 
troops? Their supplies are at hand, all 
round about them: ours are three thou- 
sand miles off. 

Are we then able to conquer the Amer- 
icans, suppose they are left to themselves? 
Suppose all our neighbours stand stock 
still, and leave us and them to fight it out? 
But are we sure of this? Are we sure 
that all our neighbours will stand stock 
still? I doubt, they have not promised it. 
And if they had, could we rely upon those 
Promises ? 

Yet it is not probable they will send 
ships or men to America. Is there not a 
shorter way? Do they not know where 
England and Ireland lie? And have they 
not troops, as well as ships in readiness ? 
All Europe is well apprised of this; only 
the English know nothing of the matter ; 
What if they find means to land but ten 
thousand men? Where are the troops in 
England or Ireland to oppose them ? y; 
cutting the throats of their Brethren in 
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America! Poor England in the mean 
time | 

“ But we have our Militia, our valiant 
disciplined Militia: These will effectuall 
oppose them.” Give me leave, my ia, 
to relate a little circumstance of which one 
then on the spot informed me. In 1716 a 
large Body of Militia were marching to- 
ward Preston against the Rebels. In a 
wood which they were marching by, a boy 
happened to discharge his fowling-piece. 
The soldiers gave all for lost ; and by com- 
mon consent threw down their arms, and 
ran for life. So much dependence is to be 
placed on our valorous Militia! 

But, my Lord, this is not all. We have 
thousands of Enemies, perhaps more dan- 
gerous than French or Spaniards. They 
are landed already, they fill our Cities, 
our Towns, our Villages. As I travel four 
or five thousand miles every year, I have 
an opportunity of conversing freely with 
more persons of every denomination than 
any one else in the three kingdoms. I 
cannot therefore but know the General 
Disposition of the people, English, Scots, 
and Irish, and I know an huge majority of 
them are exasperated almost to madness. 
Exactly so they were thro’out England 
and Scotland about the year 1640: And 
in great measure by the same means; b 
inflammatory Papers, which were spread, 
as they are now, with the utmost diligence 
in every corner of the land. Hereby the 
bulk of the people were effectually cured 
of all Love and Reverence of the King. 
So that first despising, then hating him, 
they were just ripe for open Rebellion. 
And I assure your Lordship so they are 
now: they want nothing but a Leader. 

Two circumstances more deserve to be 
Considered: the one that there was at 
that time a general decay of Trade, al- 
most throughout the Kingdom ; The other, 
that there was an uncommon Dearness of 
Provisions. The case is the same in both 
respects at this day. So that even now 
there are multitudes of people that having 
nothing to do, and nothing to eat, are 
ready he the first bidder; and that with- 
out inquiring into the merits of the Cause 
would flock to any that would give them 
bread. 

Upon the whole I am really sometimes 
afraid, That “this evil is of the Lord.” 
When I consider (to say nothing of ten 
thousand other Vices shocking to human 
nature) the astonishing Lurury of the Rich, 
and the Profaneness of rich and poor, I doubt 
whether General dissoluteness of Manners 
does not demand a General visitation. Per- 
haps the decree is already gone forth from 
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the Governor of the world. Perhaps even 
now, 


** As he that buys surveys a Ground, 
So the destroying Angel measures it around. 
Calm he surveys the perishing Nation, 
Ruin behind him stalks and empty desola- 
tion.”’ 


But we Englishmen are too wise to ac™ 
knowledge that God has anything to do in 
the world! Otherwise should we not seek 
him by Fasting and Prayer, before he lets 
the lifted thunder drop? O my Lord, if 

our Lordship can do anything let it not 
e wanting! For God’s sake, for the sake 
of the King, of the Nation, of your lovely 
Family, remember Rehoboam! Remem- 
ber Philip the Second! Remember King 
Charles the First ! 
* Iam, with true regard, 
rd, 
Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 
Joun WESLEY. 
14th June, 1775, in the way to Dublin, 


It may be worth while to place by the 
side of this powerful utterance the words 
of another great Christian teacher and 
preacher, which seem as if they had been 
written for the present time. They are 
taken from Arnold’s “ Lectures on Mod- 
’ ern History” — that which treats of mil- 
itary history and the laws of war. 

The first passage bears directly on that 
excessive fear and susceptibility of the 
German ee. which in some 
degree led to the war, and which causes 
many Englishmen to look with alarm to 
its conclusion : — 


** There are some very satisfactory examples 
to show that a nation must not at any rate as- 
sume lightly that it is superior to another, be- 
cause it may have gained great victories over it. 
Judging by the experience of the period from 
1796 to 1809, we might say that the French 
were decidedly superior to the Austrians; and 
so the campaign of 1806 might seem to show an 
equal superiority over the Prussians. Yet in the 
long struggle between the Austrian and French 
monarchies, the military successes of each are 
wonderfully balanced; in 1796, whilst Napo- 
leon was defeating army after army in Italy, 
the Archduke Charles was driving Jourdan and 
Moreau before him out of Germany; and Fred- 
erick the Great defeated the French at Rosbach 
as completely and easily as Napoleon defeated 
the Prussians at Jena. The military character 
of the Italians is now low; yet without going 
back to the Roman times, we find that in the 
sixteenth century the inhabitants of the Roman 
states were reputed to possess in an eminent de- 
gree the qualities of soldiers, and some of the 
ablest generals of Europe, Alexander Farnese 
Prince of Parma, Spinola, and Montecuculi, 
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were natives of Italy. In our own contests with 
France, our superiority has not always been 
what our national vanity would imagine it; 
Philip Augustus and Louis the Ninth were uni- 
formly successfil against John and Henry the 
Third; the conquests of Edward the Third and 
Henry the Fifth were followed by periods: of 
equally unvaried disasters; and descending to 
later times, if Marlborough was uniformly vic- 
torious, yet King William when opposed to 
Luxembourg, and the Duke of Cumberland 
when opposed to Marshal Saxe, were no less 
uniformly beaten. Such examples are, I think, 
satisfactory; for judging calmly, we would not 
surely wish that one nation should be uniformly 
and inevitably superior to another; I do not 
know what national virtue could safely be sub- 
jected to so severe a temptation. If there be, as 
perhaps there are,-some physical and moral 
qualities enjoyed by some nations in a higher 
degree than by others, and this, so far as we 
see, constitutionally; yet the superiority is not 
so great but that a little over-presumption and 
carelessness on one side, or a little increased ac- 
tivity and more careful discipline on the other, 
ard still more any remarkable individual genius 
in the generals or in the government, may easily 
restore the balance, or even turn it the other 
way. Itis quite a different thing, and very 
legitimate, to feel that we have such qualities 
as will save us from ever being despicable ene- 
mies, or from being easily defeated by others; 
but it is much better that we should not feel so 
confident, as to think that others must always 
be defeated by us.’’ 


The following passage might well be 
borne in mind by those who, whether in 
France or England, are justifying the 
irregular warfare of the Francs-Tireurs :— 


** What is sometimes, and by one party, called 
an heroic national resistance, is by others called 
insurrection and brigandage; and what, accord- 
ing to one version, are but strong and just se- 
verities for the maintenance of peace, are, ac- 
cording to another, wholesale murders and 
military massacres. Now it seems one of the 
greatest improvements of the modern laws of 
war, that regular armies are considered to be 
the only belligerents, and that the inhabitants 
of a country which shall happen to be the seat 
of war shall be regarded as neutrals, and pro- 
tected both in their persons and property. It 
is held that such a system does not prevent gra- 
tuitous horrors; a treacherous and assassinating 
kind of warfare on one side, and on the other 
cruelties and outrages of the worst description, 
in which the most helpless part of the popula- 
tion, the sick and the aged, women and children, 
are the greatest sufferers, But it is quite essen- 
tial that this system of forbearance should be 
equally observed by both parties; if soldiers 
plunder or set fire to a village, they cannot 
complain if the inhabitants cut off their strag- 
glers, or shoot at them from behind walls and 
hedges; and, on the other hand, if the inhabi- 
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tants of a village will go out on their own ac- 
count to annoy an we march, to interrupt 
his communications, and to fire upon his men 
wherever they can find them, they, too, must 
be patient if the enemy in return burn their 
village, and hang them up as brigands. For 
it is idle to say that the mere circumstance that 
an army is invading its enemy’s country puts 
it out of the pale of civilized hostility; or, at 
any rate, if this be maintained, it is worse than 
idle to say that it may not retaliate this system, 


and put out of the pale of civilized hostility | 


those who have begun so to deal with them. 
The truth is, that if war, carried on by regular 
armies under the strictest discipline, is yet a 
great evil, an irregular partisan warfare is an 
evil ten times more intolerable; it is in fact no 
other than to give a licence to a whole popula- 
tion to commit all sorts of treachery, rapine, 
and cruelty, without any restraint; letting loose 
a multitude of armed men, with none of the obe- 
dience and none of the honourable feelings of a 
soldier; cowardly because they are undiisci- 
plined, and cruel because they are cowardly. 
t seems then the bounden duty of every gov- 
ernment, not only not to encourage such irreg- 
ular warfare on the part of its population, but 
carefully to repress it, and to oppose its enemy 
only with its regular troops, or with men regu- 
larly organized, and acting under authorized 
officers, who shall observe the ordinary human- 
ities of civilized war. And what are called pa- 


triotic insurrections, or irregular risings of the 
whole population to annoy an invading army by 
all means, ought impartially to be condemned, 
by whomsoever and against whomsoever prac- 
tised, as a resource of small and doubtful effi- 
cacy, but full of certain atrocity, and a most 


terrible aggravation of the evils of war. Of 
course, if an invading army sets the example of 
such irregular warfare, if they proceed after the 
manner of the ancients to lay waste the coun- 
try in mere wantonness, to burn houses, and 
to be guily of personal outrages on the inhabi- 
tants, then they themselves invite retaliation, 
and a guerrilla warfare against such an invader 
becomes justifiable. But our censure in all 
cases should have reference not to the justice of 
the original war, which is a point infinitely more 
disputable, but to a simple fact, which side 
first set the example of departing from the laws 
of civilized warfare, and of beginning a system 
of treachery and atrocity. 

In the natural course of things, war must be 
carried on in the territory of one belligerent or 
of the other; it is an accident merely if their 
fighting-ground happen to be the country of 
some third party. Now it cannot be said that 
the party which acts on the offensive, war hav- 
ing been once declared, becomes in the wrong 
by doing so, or that the object of all invasion is 
conquest. You invade your enemy in order to 
compel him to do you justice; that is, to force 
him to make peace on reasonable terms. This 
is your theory of the case, and it is one which 
must be allowed to be maintainable just as 
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much as your enemy’s, for all laws of war 
waive, and must waive, the question as to the 
original justice of the quarrel; they assume that 
both parties are equally in the right. But sup- 
pose invasion for the sake of conquest, I do not 
say of the whole of your enemy’s country, but 
of that portion of it which you are invading; as 
we have many times invaded French colonies 
with a view to their incorporation permanently 
with the British dominions, Conquests of such 
@ sort are no violations necessarily of the legiti- 
mate object of war; they may be considered as 
a security taken forthe time to come. Yet un- 
doubtedly the shock to the inhabitants of the 
particular countries so invaded is very great; it 
was not a light thing for the Canadian, or the 
inhabitant of Trinidad or of the Cape of Good 
Hope, to be severed from the people of his own 
blood and language, from his own mother state, 
and to be subjected to the dominion of foreign- 
ers, men with a strange language, strange man- 
ners, a different Church, and a different law. 
That the inhabitants of such countries should 
enlist very zealously in the militia, and should 
place the resources of defence very readily in 
the hands of the government, is quite just and 
quite.their duty; I am only deprecating the 
notion that they should rise in irregular war- 
fare, each man or each village for itself, and 
assail the invaders as their personal enemies, 
killing them whenever and wherever they can 
find them. Or again, suppose that the invasion 
is undertaken for the purpose of overthrowing 
the existing government of a country, as the 
attempted French descents to co-operate with 
the Jacobites, or the invasion of France by the 
coalesced powers in 1792 and 1793, and again 
in 1814 and 1815. When the English army 
advanced into France in 1814, respecting per- 
sons and property, and paying for every arti- 
cle of food which they tcok from the country, 
would it have been for the inhabitants to barri- 
cade every village, to have lurked in every 
thicket and behind every wall to shoot strag- 
glers and sentinels, and keep up night and day 
a war of extermination? If indeed the avowed 
object of the invader be the destruction not of 
any particular government, but of the national 
existence altogether, if he thus disclaims the 
usual object of legitimate war, a fair and lasting 
peace, and declares that he makes it a war of 
extermination, he doubtless cannot complain if 
the usual laws of war are departed from against 
him, when he himself sets the example. But 
even then, when we consider what unspeakable 
atrocities a partisan warfare gives birth to, and 
that no nation attacked by an overwhelming 
force of disciplined armies was ever saved by 
such means, it may be doubted even then 
whether it be justifiable, unless the invader 
drives the inhabitants to it, by treating them 
from the beginning as enemies, and outraging 
their persons and property. If this judgment 
seem extreme to any one, [ would only ask him 
to consider well first the cowardly, treacherous, 
and atrocious character of all guerrilla warfare, 
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and in the next place the certain misery which 

it entails on the country which practises it, and 

its inefficacy, as a general rule, to conquer or 

—, an enemy, however much it may annoy 
im.’ 

The following extract might well be sub- 
mitted to any Congress which may be held 
at the close of the war. It calls, as will be 
seen, for a revision of the military code, 
which down to this time has justified the 
French in enclosing a vast unarmed pop- 
ulation within the fortresses of Strasburg, 
Metz, and Paris, and which has therefore 
forced the Germans into the odious task 
either of bombarding the most beautiful 
of modern cities, or of starving to death 
an innocent multitude of women and chil- 
dren. It may be too late to alter this code 
now. It cannot be too soon to prevent the 
possibility of its recurrence :— 


** A case in which it seems desirable that the 


law of nations should either be amended, or de- | ga' 


clared more clearly and enforced in practice, is 
that of the blockade of towns not defended by 
their inhabitants, in order to force their surren- 
der by starvation, And here let us try to real- 
ize to ourselves what such a blockade is. We 
need not, unhappily, draw a fancied picture; 
history, and no remote history either, will sup- 
ply us with the facts.” 


Then follows the written description of 
the siege of Genoa, which ended in the 
death by starvation of 20,000 of the pop- 
ulation. 


** Now is it right that such a tragedy as this 
should take place, and that the laws of war 
should be supposed to justify the authors of it? 
Conceive having been a naval officer in Lord 
Keith’s squadron at that time, and being em- 

loyed in stopping the food which was being 
Cameht for the relief of such misery. For the 


thing was done deliberately; the helplessness of 
the Genoese was known, their distress was 
known; it was known that they could not force 
Massena to surrender; it was known that they 
were dying daily by hundreds; yet week after 
week, and month after month, did the British 
ships of war keep their iron watch along ull the 
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coast: no vessel nor boat laden with any article 
of provision could escape their vigilance. One 
cannot but be thankful that Nelson was spared 
from commanding at this horrible blockade of 
Genoa. 

Now, on which side the law of nations should 
throw the guilt of most atrocious murder is of 
little comparative consequence, or whether it 
should attach it to both sides equally: but that 
the deliberate starving to death of twenty thou- 
sand helpless persons should be regardei as a 
crime in one or both of the parties concerned in 
it, seems to me self-evident. The simplest 
course would seem to be, that all non-combat- 
ants should be allowed to go out of a blockaded 
town, and that the general who should refuse to 
let them pass should be regarded in the same 
light as one who were to murder his prisoners, 
or who were to be in the habit of butchering 
women and children, For it is not true that 
war only looks to the speediest and most effect- 
ual way of attaining its object, so that as the 
letting the inhabitants go out would enable the 
rrison to maintain the town longer, the laws 
of war authorize the keeping them in and 
starving them. Poisoning wells might be still 
a quicker method of reducing a place, but do 
the laws of war therefore sanction it? I shall 
not be supposed for a moment to be placing the 
guilt of the individuals concerned in the two 
cases which I am going to compare on an equal 
footing; it would be most unjust to do so, for in 
the one case they acted, as they supposed, ac- 
cording to a law which made what they did 
their duty. But take the cases themselves, and 
examine them in all their circumstances; the 
degree of suffering inflicted, the innocence and 
helplessness of the sufferers, the interests at 
stake, and the possibility of otherwise securing 
them; and if any man can defend the lawful- 
ness in the abstract of the starvation of the in- 
habitants of Genoa, I will engage also to estab- 
lish the lawfulness of the massacres of Septem- 
ber.”’ 


We cannot doubt that, had Arnold been 
alive now, he would, in some form or other, 
have lifted up his voice again in each of 
the three cases here quoted. It seems only 
fair to his memory to let him “though 
dead, yet speak” once more. 





GERMINATION OF Patms.— Mr. J. W. Jack- 
son contributes to the Gardener’s Chronicle 
for August 15th an interesting paper on the 
germination of palms. This is incorrectly de- 
scribed in all the botanical text-books commonly 
in use. Its peculiarity consists in the end of the 
cotyledon or seed-leaf remaining in the seed, 
whilst its stalk is pushed out, carrying with it the 
radicle, which germinates in the usual manner 





at a little distance from the seed. In the double 
cocoa-nut Lodoicea, the protruded end of the 
cotyledon is as much as 12 or 18 inches long. 
The sheath or socket at the base of the stem of 
this palm is shown not to be peculiar to it, as 
has been supposed, though more developed than 
in other species, and to be formed by the vascu- 
lar bundles of the rudimentary and early leaves. 





